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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_—_—~.>—_— 

With the “SpxctatoR” of Saturday, April 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—a 


OR the first time in her history America is at war with a 
European Power other than her parent State,—for the 
parelynominal war with the First French Republic need not be 
counted. The event is one of the highest moment, both for 
Earopeand America, for the consequences, immediate and more 
remote, will prove of world-wide importance. In the first place, 
the war will reveal tothe American people a fact of which they 
have hitherto been strangely ignorant,—namely, that it is not 
England, but the Continent which dislikes the United States 
and is their real enemy. Whenever we have had trouble 
with the Union the Continental Powers have appeared to 
“back” America, but rather with the idea of making mischief, 
and so preventing that agreement between the two branches 
of our race which they so greatly dread, than from any real 
friendliness to the States. This attitude has hitherto deceived 
America. It will hardly do so in the future. Next, the war 
will almost certainly bring America into the circle of the 
Great Powers, for through its means she will come into con- 
tact with a thousand European interests. Lastly, the war 
may change the position of Spain. Spain will in the end lose 
her colonies, but, in spite of the blow to her pride, this may 
conceivably mean the regeneration of Spain. Her colonies 
have been bleeding her to death. When the flow of blood is 
stopped by amputation and cautery she will gain strength to 
develop and make use of her vast internal resources, and 
perhaps those of the whole Iberian Peninsula. In any case, 
the civilised world will wear a wholly different aspect after 
the war is over. 








After innumerable conferences, the Senate on Tuesday 
morning at ten minutes to two passed a Resolution arrived 
at by an agreement between the representatives of the two 
Houses, the voting. being 42 for and 35 against. The 
conference Resolution is the Resolution of the House of 
Representatives with the recognition of the Cuban Republic 
omitted. The Resolution may be briefly summarised. After 
a preamble stating that the “ abhorrent conditions ” existing 
in Cuba can no longer be tolerated, it declares (1) that Cuba 
18 and ought to be free and independent ; (2) that the United 
States Government must, and does, demand that Spain 
Shall relinquish “its government’ and authority” in Cuba, 
and withdraw its land and sea forces; (3) that the President 
is directed and empowered to use the entire forces of the 
States “to such an extent as may be necessary to carry 





At the White House at 11.24 on Wednesday morning the 
President signed the joint Resolution of both Houses in the 
presence of the Cabinet, and five minutes later a despatch to 
Spain enclosing the Resolution, and containing an ultimatum. 
On the text of the ultimatum being supplied to the Spanish 
Minister at Washington, he at once asked for his passports, 
which were immediately sent to him; and later in the day he 
left Washington for Canada, where he will embark for 
Europe. The Spanish Embassy at Washington has been 
placed under the care of the Austrian Envoy, and Spanish 
interests will be jointly attended to by the French and 
Austrian Ambassadors. The Spanish Government, knowing 
the arrival of the ultimatum, at once prevented its delivery by 
handing General Woodford his passports. He left Madrid 
on Thursday. In Madrid, we see with satisfaction that the 
care of American interests has been placed in the hands of 
the English representatives, and that the British arms have 
been placed on the wall of the American Embassy. 


The latest war news from America is to the effect that the 
powerful United States squadron at Key West has sailed, 
it is believed to begin the blockade of Havana. The corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph who is with the Key West 
Fleet describes the five ships which compose it as in splendid 
condition, and the officers and crews most eager to avenge 
the ‘Maine,’ which they all seem firmly persuaded was 
destroyed by treachery. The Flying Squadron at Hampton 
Roads has also been ordered to go to sea with sealed orders. 
Meantime the troops are being hurried to the coast, and the 
preparations for fitting out an expeditionary force of eighty 
thousand men are proceeding with the utmost rapidity. 
These, however, even making every allowance for the feverish 
energy with which Americans work at a crisis, are bound to 
take some time, and we doubt if the American troops will be 
able to sail for Cuba before several weeks have elapsed. The 
President is making an immediate call for one hundred 
thousand men, but if the war drags on, as the experts now 
expect it will, he will want more than that. The wastage from 
sickness in Cuba during the hot season will be terrible. 


It is the nature of Spaniards to be dignified, and under an 
unprecedented strain they are displaying dignity. The 
Queen’s Speech in particular, delivered when opening the 
Cortes on Wednesday, is a model of eloquent defiance, without 
violence and without gush. It might have been spoken by 
Isabella of Castile. The Queen attributes all “complications” 
to the “blind current” of opinion in the United States, to 
which, if the Government of that country yields, insults, 
“hitherto regarded with indifference,” would become “in- 
tolerable provocations.” Spain owes gratitude to “him (the 
Pope] who represents human justice on earth” and to the 
Great Powers for their mediation, but “an act of aggression 
may be imminent,” and the assembly of the Cortes has there- 
fore been hastened, in order to obtain sanction for “‘ the un- 
alterable resolution of my Government to defend our rights, 
whatsoever sacrifices the task may impose upon us.” “I 
perform the duty which I swore to falfil when I accepted the 
Regency,” and “strengthen my mother’s heart with the confi- 
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dent belief that the Spanish nation will display a force which 
nothing can resist,” until her son himself can ascend the 
throne. “The future shows dark before us, but though difficul- 
ties surround us they will not be beyond the powers and the 
energy of the country.” “With an Army and Navy whose 
glorious traditions make courage even more courageous, with 
a nation united as one man in the face of foreign aggression, 
with faith in God, who has always aided our ancestors in the 
great crises of our country’s history, we shall, with no less 
honour than of yore, pass through this new crisis, which it is 
sought to bring upon us by provocations devoid either of 
reason or justice.” God has not favoured Spain, which has 
lost everything; but, with the exception of that unhistoric 
remark, this is a Speech worthy of a Queen of Spain and an 
Archduchess of Austria. The heart of England will not go 
out to Spain, but there will be a warm corner in it for the 
proud yet motherly woman who meets dangers so great with 
the spirit of her ancestress Maria Theresa. 


There scems to be no doubt that the Spanish nation is with 
its Queen, that difficulties of recruiting have disappeared, and 
that the remaining wealth of the nation will be freely devoted 
to the war. Subscriptions are of little use in such a crisis, but 
much can be done by fresh taxation, by willing receipt of 
paper-money, and by provincial loans. Enthusiasm in Spain 
is not like a fire from sticks, but lasts, for it is based upon an 
incurable pride, upon a strange kind of religious feeling, and 
upon a solid mass of ignorance. It is very doubtful if the 
people of the Peninsula are in the least aware of the strength 
of their antagonists. To them “ America” means Spanish 
America, their accounts of the Union come to them through 
Spanish-American sources, and they are full of the belief that 
the United States are merely a commercial Power. They arein 
particular convinced that because ‘“ Yankees” do not readily 
accept the low wagesand hard fare of sailors, therefore American 
men-of-war will be defended without courage or energy. This 
opinion is universal, and will produce great disasters. The 
Spaniards, however, will probably fight better than Americans, 
who are deceived by Spanish-American experience, at present 
think. They are a stubborn race, and they can, as we have 
elsewhere pointed out, make the war a long one. 


The trend of Continental opinion continues to be hostile 
to America. The Governments are silent, the reports of 
further efforts to mediate, or to persuade Spain to yield, 
being all unfounded; but the financiers are greatly excited 
by fears of a coming crash, to be produced by the bankruptcy 
of Spain, and the newspapers are very bitter. The latter are 
much guided by financiers and diplomatists, and it is quite 
curious to see how the bluntness of American speech, which 
they call “ boorishness,” seems to irritate them. They are 
convinced that the humanitarian ‘feeling of the Union is 
purely hypocritical, and declare that the Union is outraging 
Spain in order to acquire advantages for itself. The 
Germans and Italians are particularly angry, and the 
Russians expect a burst of “militarism” in the United 
States. Even the French, who usually have a sentimental 
sympathy with the Americans because of Lafayette, now accuse 
them of blatant Jingoism, while the Austrians would, if con- 
venient, fight for their Archduchess. All alike blame 
Eagland for not seizing this opportunity of putting an end 
to “Transmarine highhandedness.” The mere idea that 
Great Britain may sympathise with America because she is 
in the right seems never to occur to them, any more than it 
occurs to them that to starve two or three hundred thousand 
non-combatants is rather a serious offence. We see no sign, 
however, that any Power will act against America, though 
there are threats of what may happen if hostilities extend to 
European waters. 


The best explanation of the word “Jingo” that we have 
seen is that it is Basque for the Deity, the expression “ by 
the living Jingo” being, in fact, an oath, “by the living God.” 
No other of the several suggestions offered explains the 
constant use of this adjective. The word crept among the 
lower classes from the Basque sailors wrecked in the Armada. 


The leading men of France begin to be preoccupied 
with the elections, which they think involve unusually 
serious results. The real question before the country, 
says austere M. Brisson, most trustworthy of Radicals, 








is between the Republic and a Dictatorship ; and w 
are not sure that M. Méline, the Protectionist thing 
does not think so too. At least in his speech of six column, 
at Remiremont on Sunday he paid extravagant court to the 
Army, calling it the “symbol of our dearest hopes,” and “the 
loftiest incarnation of the Fatherland before the foreigner” 
M. Brunetiére, too, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, tells 
the people to reverence the Army, for only through it can 
they obtain colonies and commerce, as in the last century 
Great Britain did! The secret idea seems to be that if the 
next Assembly is Conservative the Army may adhere to it 
but that if it is Radical the Army will insist on aggrandising 
the chief of the State. As to who that chief should be there 
is no agreement, one section of the “ Boulangists” Wishing 
for Colonel Louis Bonaparte, another for a French Genera] 
now impressing the Staff in Paris, and a third for Casimir 
Périer, whose proud character has for them a military effect, 
As yet the symptoms are favourable to a Moderate majority, 
but in France, as in England, Demos is a silent lord. 


The meeting of the Chartered Company held on Thursday 
at the Cannon Street Hotel elected Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Maguire as directors. Mr. Beit is unable to serve, and go Sir 
Sidney Shippard is to have the directorship intended for him, 
Mr. Rhodes’s speech was received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
His first point was that whenever Rhodesia became a self. 
governing Colony the inhabitants should take over as a debt 
all the money expended by the Company in the work of 
“conquest and development.” Unless we misunderstand 
Mr. Rhodes, that seems to us an extraordinarily cool proposal, 
The Company will not only shift all its onerous responsi. 
bilities in the matter of governing on to the colonists, but wil! 
also charge ten or twelve millions for allowing them to do the 
work which under the Charter it is bound to do. Meantime, 
the Company will keep all the mineral and other rights which 
were granted to it, unembarrassed by the responsibility to 
govern. The proposal is so preposterous that we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Rhodes has not made his meaning clear, 
Mr. Rhodes, after expressing his strong faith in the mineral 
wealth of Rhodesia, defended the Company’s wonderful 
Mining Law, under which they cry “halves” in every dis- 
covery of gold,—not a very difficult task to perform before a 
meeting of people who may benefit so greatly by the law. Mr. 
Rhodes’s last point was his best. He had submitted a 
proposal to the Government for a railway from Bulawayo to 
Lake Tanganyika, eight hundred miles long, costing about 
£2,000,000. His plan was that the Government should 
guarantee the interest, and the Company build the line. 
One would, of course, like to hear further details, but asa 
rule we are always in favour of railway building. Nothing 
can prosper in a new possession till the lines are laid. As 
Mr. Chamberlain once suggested, the Romans maintained 
their Empire on roads, and we ought to keep ours by railways. 
Lieutenant Girouard’s railway has revolutionised the Soudan. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his Budget on 
Thursday. For last year the figures are as follows :— 





Revenue oe ose see £106,614,000 
Expenditure ... ove oe eee 102,936,000 
Surplus... oe see 00 £3,678,000 


A large part of the surplus has already been allotted for various 
purposes under Supplementary Estimates, and the remainder, 
£1,128,000, will go to strengthen the Treasury balances. For 
the coming year Sir Michael Hicks-Beach estimates the 
revenue and expenditure thus :— 
Estimated Revenue for 1898-99 ... we =£103,615,000 
Expenditure ... ove as asa vee —-:106,829,000 


—_ 


Estimated surplus... .. «. £1,786,000 


In other words, if he made no change in taxation the 
Treasury would have an excess of £1,786,000 over the 
charges upon it. This surplus he allots as follows:— 
£100,000 to lightening the Income-tax on incomes between 
£400 and £700; £285,000 to legacy and succession duty re- 
ductions and exemptions from Land-tax of properties under 
£5 in annual value. A reduction of 6d. is to be made in 
the duty on unmannfactured tobacco, from 3s. 2d. in the 
pound to 2s. 8d. ; and on other classes of tobacco in proportion ; 
there is, however, to be no reduction on cigars. The proportion 
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of moistare allowed by law will be reduced from 35 to 30. These 
three changes would absorb £1,505,000. The margin of the esti- 
mated surplus remaining is £281,000, which will provide 
for the possible additional grants for the West Indian Colonies. 
The relief given to the smaller Income-tax payers is thus 
arranged :—In incomes up to £400, no change; between £400 
and £500, an enlargement of the abatement from £100 to 
£150; between £500 and £600, an abatement of £120, there 
veing at present no abatement; from £600 to £700, an abate- 


ment of £70. Above £700 the full duty will be paid. 


Taking the Budget as a whole, we consider it to be a very able 
one. The loss by the Income-tax reductions is not great, and 
the scheme will give substantial relief in many very hard cases. 
The reduction of the Tobacco-duty will also be very popular, 
and we expect in the long-run will be a source of strength, 
not of weakness, to the Exchequer. The decrease of cost will 
so enormously stimulate the consumption of tobacco, that in 
a few years as much revenue will be collected as now. The 
differentiation of duties against the cigar seems to us 
anreasonable and unfair. It is based on the assumption that 
the cigar is necessarily the rich man’s “smoke.” There is, 
however, no reason for this except the price. If the duty 
was not so high, poor men would smoke cigars here as they 
do abroad. The present arrangement is a belated piece of 
protection which acts hardly on the consumer. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was, on the whole, very 
optimistic, as he had a right to be. He had carefully con- 
sidered whether we were likely to be injured by the war, 
bat he did not believe that it would injuriously affect either 
our revenue orexpenditure. But even if it did, and difficulties 
were in store for us, we might find a sense of security in 
the way in which we now met our financial liabilities. That 
should strengthen our belief in “ the soundness of the financial 
policy which this country had so long pursued.” Surely that 
issound sense. Yetthere are not wanting people who wish to 
throw away fiscal advantages so magnificent in order to follow 
the will-o-the-wisp of Fair-trade. When the Protectionist 
Powers have our Budgets and we theirs it will be time to 
think of abandoning our present system of Free-trade. Sir 
William Harcourt’s criticism of the Budget was formal. 
There was, in fact, nothing to criticise. Naturally enough, 
however, he referred with a certain chastened emotion to the 
splendid results of his Death-duties. 


A bust of Lord Randolph Churchill was unveiled on 
Monday in the corridor of the Members’ staircase of the 
House of Commons, the ceremony being performed by his 
closest friend, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who spoke a short 
speech with great feeling. Lord Randolph was, he said, 
“one of the very few men of our time possessed of real 
political genius,” who in a time of great trial fulfilled the 
onerous duties of Leader of the House of Commons “ with 
remarkable dignity and ability,” and who had risen to that 
height in little more than one Parliament from the 
position of an almost unknown Member. That Lord 
Randolph had “rare courage, tenacity, and resolution,” as 
Sir Michael says, is true, but with the rest of his eulogium 
we have little sympathy. Any Duke’s son with Lord 
Randolph’s gifts would rise rapidly in an English House of 
Commons, and if Lord Randolph had possessed political genius 
he would have retained his leadership. His gifts were shot 
and spoiled by threads of perversity which made him always 
dangerous, and we cannot acquit him in the last acts of his 
leadership of self-seeking so patent that the most faithful 
of his adherents, Mr. Louis Jennings, openly revolted and 
accused him of stabbing his adversaries in the back. Lord 
R. Churchill was a brilliant man who made a deep impres- 
sion upon men utterly unlike himself—for instance, Mr. 
aaa England would not have been safe in his 
ands, 


On Tuesday the second reading of the Vaccination Bill 
gave rise to a somewhat heated discussion. Sir W. Foster 
and Sir W. Priestley both gave an interesting view of the 
medical aspects of the controversy, and spoke in great praise 
of the new discovery of mixing glycerine with the calf lymph. 
By this means lymph from a single calf will supply enough 
vaccine for fifteen thousand children. One great advantage 


i 





of the new lymph was that it contained no possibility of con 
tamination by blood diseases. Mr. Steadman, the new Labour 
Member for Stepney, denounced vaccination with great energy, 
and boasted that the East End Board of Guardians to which 
he belonged had absolutely refused to carry out the present 
Acts. There were in Mile End sixteen thousand unvaccinated 
children. Mr. Chaplin, after drawing attention to the 
general consensus of opinion in favour of his Bill, mentioned 
the fact that in future the vaccination officers, and not 
the Guardians, would institute prosecutions under the 
Act. This clever turning of the enemy’s flank sent Mr. 
Pickersgill into what we can only call a Magna Charta fury. 
He spoke quite in the spirit of the Barons at Runnymede, 
and appealed from the House to the country. In the course of 
the debate, which was adjourned, it was mentioned that in 
France parents were given a few sous for bringing in their 
children to be vaccinated. That is not a bad notion. Why 
should not each mother have a fee of 6d. per child as her 
“expenses” for bringing the child to the vaccination station ? 
That would greatly oil the wheels, and might make it possible 
to get a great many children revaccinated at seven. 


The strike of the colliers in South Wales still proceeds, and 
involves as usual great loss. It is stated that directly and 
indirectly two hundred thousand men are reduced to entire 
or partial idleness, and that the loss to them in wages alone 
amounts to hundreds of thousands of poundsa week. The trade 
is slipping away to Durham, and the price for steam coal has 
risen 3s.a ton. There is as yet no prospect of any settle- 
ment, the masters declaring that the rise of 10 per cent. 
demanded would absorb the whole profit on existing con- 
tracts, and that they can make no arrangement until the 
men elect representatives with plenary powers, which they 
have this week on consideration firmly refused to do. We 
fancy that if existing contracts were respected masters would 
agree to a rise equal to ls. a ton, trusting to an increased 
price to recoup them, but we can see no way out of the repre- 
sentative difficulty, and should like to know its origin. 
Why do the colliers distrust their own nominees ? 


A great many remarks have been made upon the neglect of 
Unionist Members to attend divisions, and the small majorities 
by which the Government has sometimes been supported. 
The Radicals say this results from the growing distaste for 
the policy of the ruling party, while outside observers say 
that it arises from the reprehensible carelessness and 
indolence produced by an overwhelming majority. Every 
man thinks that there will be enough votes without his own. 
Sir William Walrond, however, the senior Government Whip, 
in a speech at Exeter on Friday week, said that the low 
attendance was no evil, and quite suited him. His idea of a 
sound majority was a majority sufficient on ordinary 
occasions to prevent surprises, and on special occasions to 
overwhelm the Opposition. “He should not like to havea 
majority of 140 every day,” “that would be very bad policy,” 
apparently because the majority might get tired of voting. 
We fear this plan, though convenient to Members, is just a 
little dangerous. They are apt to scatter to their avocations 
and amusements; and although they are very obedient, they 
are not precisely like a regiment in barracks which can be 
called up by a bugle. Nothing really matters this Session, 
during which Parliament is only beating time, but laxity in 
the officers very speedily impairs discipline. One wonders 
what would happen in the impossible case of there being no 
Whips. Would all Members attend always, or would all 
business, except votes of confidence, be left to the paid 
Benches ? 


We regret to notice that the accounts from Hawarden have 
this week grown slightly worse. Mr. Gladstone retains his 
faculties undimmed, but it is necessary to meet the accesses 
of pain with opiates, and the disease, which is incurable, 
slowly wears out his strength. The sufferer meets all that 
occurs with the unflinching courage which, as we have always 
maintained, was one secret of his success as a politician. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 109$. e 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CAUSES OF THE WAR. 


AR has come, as we have again and again declared 

it would. It is true that we write before the 
cannons have actually fired, but we can hardly doubt that 
the order to attack the forts defending Havana will have 
been given to the American Fleet before these pages reach 
our readers’ hands. In the hushed and yet thrilling 
interval before the firing of the first shot it is worth while 
to consider quietly and with as little prejudice as possible 
the causes that have produced the war. We readily admit 
that our sympathies are with the Americans as men of our 
own race,—subjects of King Shakespeare, as Carlyle so 
happily phrased it. We desire, however, for the moment 
to leave all such considerations apart, and to ask solely 
what are the true causes of the war. The American alle- 
gation is that they are intervening to stop the perpetration 
of horrors in Cuba which are as bad as, or worse than, 
anything which took place in Armenia. They take up, in 
fact, the position which Mr. Gladstone and those who 
supported him assumed in regard to the Bourbon Govern- 
ment in Naples. The rule of Bomba was, said Mr. 
Gladstone, “the negation of God erected into a system.” 
That is, in effect, how Americans describe Spanish 
rule in Cuba. Englishmen were deeply stirred by the 
accounts of what went on in the Two Sicilies, and if the 
infamies of the Bomba régime had continued much longer 
it is quite possible that our Government might at last have 
been forced by public opinion into taking strong action. 
The victims of the Neapolitan tyranny had, however, 
other sources of help, and ultimately the kingdom was 
freed by Garibaldi and the Piedmontese,—England 
approving and sympathising, and indignantly denying 
that Bomba ought to be allowed to do what he would 
with his own. We know, or at any rate believe, that Mr. 
Gladstone, with all England behind, him was justified in 
demanding that Bourbon rule should cease in Naples. 
No doubt our attitude was greatly misunderstood on the 
Continent, and the most selfish and most sinister motives 
were attributed to us by foreign statesmen and by 
Continental opinion generally,—especially in Germany, 
Austria, and Russia. Now, however, that the storm of 
controversy has blown over, the world is, we think, pretty 
well agreed that our people and our Government were 
neither sinister, nor selfish, nor acting from base motives 
when they backed up Garibaldi and his so-called brigands. 


But it will be said, and said rightly, that the value of 
this comparison entirely depends upon whether there has 
been anything happening in Cuba which is at all com- 
parable to what went on in Naples. If there has 
not, the parallel is quite worthless. In our opinion, the 
cases are comparable ; or, rather, the case of Cuba is in- 
finitely worse than that of Naples. Bomba persecuted 
and imprisoned, but he never laid waste Calabria with 
fire and sword, or drove all the inhabitants of the Abruzzi 
into the towns, there to live or perish as best they could. 
Again, Bomba’s government, though cruel, did while it 
lasted more or less succeed. There was never anything 
like ten years of fighting, on and off, carried on in the Two 
Sicilies. Look for a moment at the facts in regard to 
Cuba. We will not deal with the fact that the rebellion 
has been in full swing for four years, and that during the 
last ten years there has been a smouldering revolt. We 
will begin with General Weyler’s order for concentration 
issued in October, 1896. Before that order was issued the 
— soldiers chased the insurgents up and down the 
island, while the mass of the agricultural population stood 
neutral, or as neutral as they could. Probably their 

mpathies were with the rebels, for the Spanish Con- 
tinentals are not lenient or agreeable masters of a subject 
population. To be very heavily taxed, and yet to know 
that no Government office of honour or emolument 
will ever fall to your share or that of your fellow- 
islanders, is not productive of any very strenuous or 
romantic form of loyalty. But though the ordinary 
rural inhabitants of the disturbed provinces may not 
have been enthusiastically Spanish, they were by no 
means anxious to rebel themselves. Their sympathy 
for the Insurrection Government would have been almost 
purely Platonic had the Spanish authorities been able to 
secure them protection while they tilled the fields. But 


— a 
this was just what the Spanish authorities could not do 
Accordingly the “ Pacificos,” or neutrals, were liable to be 
raided by the insurgents. Naturally enough they paid 
blackmail to escape having their possessions destroyed, 
But what seemed blackmail to them was regarded } 
General Weyler as help given to the rebels. According] 
General Weyler issued an order more terrible than pid 
given since the days when Louis XIV. ordered the 
wasting of the Palatinate. General Weyler believed that 
he could put down the rebellion if he could cut off the 
supplies. But the way to cut off the supplies was to male 
the disturbed districts and the districts that paid black. 
mail a desert,—to denude them of population, and to pyt 
the population which had been paying blackmail under 
military surveillance. Accordingly the rural population 
was ordered to be concentrated into the towns, and their 
kouses were burned lest they should afford  shelte; 
to the insurgents. If to-morrow the whole of the 
rural population of Wiltshire were suddenly driven 
into Devizes and Frome and Marlborough and Calne, 
the British Government, with all its vast resources, ity 
efficient organisation, and its intense desire to save lifs 
and prevent misery, would find it extremely difficult to 
stop a great deal of suffering. It may be imagined 
what happened when the Cuban authorities undertook the 
work. When the wretched “Concentrados,” men, women, 
and children, were collected together, the Spaniards appear 
to have thought that all that was necessary had been 
accomplished. The miserable allowances nominally accorded 
them hardly ever reached the “ Pacificos,” and after a very 
few weeks of hopeless waiting they began to die like 
flies. In India we collect the people into famine camps 
for the purpose of feeding them. The Spaniards collected 
them to starve. Yet the friends of Spain on the Continent 
tell us that we oppress the people of India with a cruelty 
worthy of Timour. We do not, of course, mean to suggest 
for a moment that the Spaniards intended that the 
“Pacificos” should starve. They probably never thought 
about it. Their object was to clear the country and make 
barren the soil which raised so disagreeable a crop of 
rebels. It is to callousness and inefficiency, not to 
deliberate wickedness, that we must attribute the 
failure to feed the “ Pacificos.” But this excuse can- 
not, of course, be made for the military men who 
insisted on the order for concentration being issued. 
They knew how Spain was feeding and clothing 
even her own troops, and they must have known 
what would happen to the “ Pacificos.” We do not 
blame the Queen-Regent for allowing the order to be 
carried out. She probably never realised its meaning. 
Still, now, unless the facts have been kept from her, she 
must feel a deep sense of sorrow that she did not under- 
stand before it was too late what General Weyler was 
doing in Cuba. 

We have tried to put the naked facts of the concentra. 
tion order, which probably resulted in the loss of two 
hundred thousand persons—more than the death-roll of 
any battle in modern times—without any undue 
emphasis or sensationalism. They do not, however, stand 
alone. There have been plenty of other things done in 
Cuba by the Spaniards—and doubtless by the rebels too 
—which are Turkish in their cruelty and horror. We 
have said enough, we think, to show that, if we were 
justified in taking sides against Bomba, America is 
justified in demanding that Spain shall either govern 
her colony with some show of humanity or else leave it 
altogether. Assuredly America has not been pre 
cipitate in her action. For three years she took 
no official action at all in regard to the revolt. 
It was not till last autumn that she officially drew 
Spain’s attention to the Inferno created in Cuba. 
Even then she allowed Spain six months to put her house 
in order. But though we think that if ever a nation 
had a right to intervene in the interests of humanity 
America has that right in Cuba, and though we deny that 
she has been precipitate or oppressive in her mode of 
action, we are quite prepared to admit that motives 
other than those of humanity have influenced a section 
of American opinion. The desire to obtain the control, if 
not the possession, of a great and rich province has no 
doubt been at work, and speculators and adventurers 
have “run” the Cuban atrocities for all they are 
worth. But admitting this to be so, we will ask our 





readers what effect the speculators and adventurers would 
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have had if Spain had not turned Cuba into a hell-upon- 
earth. It was only because they had such good ground 
to work upon that the firebrands were able to in- 
flame public opinion in America. Spain would be no 
more interfered with than Holland if she would put 
her house in order. Spain is a weak Power, and it is not 
safe for a weak Power to allow atrocities such as have 
taken place in Cuba. We hold, therefore, that the real, 
as well as the nominal, cause of the war is Spain’s in- 
human treatment of Cuba. Other influences and forces 
have contributed and aided, but that is the causa causans. 
As a nation the Americans stand absolved from entering 
upon the war in any evil spirit. That they will win quickly 
aud easily in their struggle is our fervent hope. Let us 
trust also that the war will have a good effect on all 
Powers with Colonial possessions, and will teach the world 
that a nation cannot govern a dependency as Spain 
governs Cuba without paying the penalty for its cruelty 


and folly. 





A FORECAST OF THE WAR. 


UR deep sympathy with Americans, both as kinsfolk 
O and as the first nation which has risked a great 
war to stop a great oppression, does not blind us to the 
fact that they are undertaking a task which may prove 
harder than they expect, and especially may involve more 
time. A very powerful dog cannot always kill a badger, 
because he cannot always draw him. The general notion 
here is that the American and Spanish Fleets will 
meet off Cuba; that the American will defeat the 
Spaniard at sea; and that then the American Army, 
incessantly recruited from the mainland, will crush the 
Spanish Army and set up an independent Government in 
Cuba. Spain, thus beaten, will retreat with dignity, and 
the short war will end in an enfranchisement of the 
Spanish colonies from an administration which crushes 
them to the dust. We pray that it may be so; but we 
have @ suspicion that Spain, which produces many able 
men, has hit upon a plan of defence which will give 
the United States much more trouble than this. Our 
impression is, writing as observers and not as experts 
in war, that the statesmen of Madrid rely greatly on 
time, and intend to make of the whole war a succession 
of slow campaigns. They will not, we think, defend 
Cuba at all by sea, or attack the ports of the Republic, 
but will recall their Fleet to European waters, and leave 
the Americans to conquer Cuba, if they can, by a land 
war. They have at least a hundred thousand men in 
the island; they will drag the American soldiers away 
from their base ; and they will then, possibly after trying 
one great engagement, in which they will be defeated by 
the energy of the American riflemen, defend Cuba as the 
insurgents have done, by a guerilla war. They have large 
stocks of cartridges, they can live on very little, and it is 
not certain that they will not have help from the native 
population, which, bitterly hostile as it is to Spain, 
probably retains much of the Spanish-American bitterness 
of feeling towards the aggressive, energetic, and heretical 
North American. The Catholic Church, it must not be 
forgotten, will be bitterly opposed to American influence, 
and the Cubans may be as Catholic as all other Spaniards. 
It may well take six months to occupy Cuba with suffi- 
cient troops to crush out all resistance and produce in- 
dustrial order, and during all that time the expenditure 
in the Union will be enormous, the loss of life consider- 
able—the Spaniards are relying on the aid of Yellow 
Jack—and the fever of excitement as injurious as, an 
outburst of epidemic disease. 

The conquest of Cuba will not necessarily mean peace, 
for it is the peculiarity of the Spanish position that the 
loss of her colonies will to her be a great gain. The 
drain on her life-blood will stop. The Army, relieved 
from colonial work, will be an indgfinitely more popular 
institution, and may, if Spain still possesses an organising 
General, become an indefinitely stronger one. With the 
service of the Debt suspended, and the taxes collected as 
they are collected in every country when the people 
favour the collection, there should be money enough to 
fortify the ports, and keep third-class ironclads afloat 
round the coast; and if, thus defended, Spain proves as 
stubborn as she did in 1808, what is America to do next ? 
She will no doubt, with her energy and her resources, 
develop a fleet of swift fighting ships, which will speedily 
reduce Spanish privateering to a nullity, and sweep all 


Spanish mercantile vessels off the seas; but will those 
losses be sufficient to make Spain other than haughtily 
sullen? The sale of her produce cannot be stopped, for 
it will go through France and Portugal; and for the 
most valuable portion of it the cost of transport to 
Bordeaux or Lisbon can hardly be a ruinous impost. 
Agriculture will not be interfered with, and Spain is still 
in most of her provinces an agricultural country, while 
her peasantry, who will feel the war least, supply the 
Army with recruits and the Cortes with Deputies. We 
can imagine all classes of Spaniards taken with a fit of 
patriotic obstinacy and resolved not to accept a peace; 
and in that case Washington will be called upon for 
what will be, even to the marvellous resources of the 
United States, a very serious effort. She must establish 
at least one great coal depét in Europe, where she as yet 
possesses no station, and must create a fleet capable of 
overawing Cadiz and Barcelona, and of establishing an 
“effective blockade” of the whole coast of Spain, a work 
which would strain even the means at the disposal of 
the British Admiralty. That is a work which will take 
some time, a very large supply of money, and great 
adroitness as well as courage, for, reluctant as the Con- 
tinent is to face America, no such blockade could be 
established without all the Powers interested in the 
Mediterranean growing restless and excited. The diffi- 
culty will be increased by the very weakness of Spain. If 
Great Britain were blockaded, or France, the great cities 
would soon compel statesmen to listen to terms of peace ; 
but Spain has not developed into a modern industrial 
country, and while her people have bread, and onions, and 
oil, and wine, they may be entirely indifferent to the fate 
of the mercantile classes, whose numbers, except in 
Catalonia, are comparatively imperceptible. We English 
all reason too much as if the whole world were industrial. 
The strength of America would, no doubt, prevail at last, 
or Europe, weary of the disturbance, might intervene ; 
but if the Spaniards were stubborn, a condition of war 
might last for many months, perhaps even for two years. 
The creation of fleets is a very slow business, and the 
essence of the Spanish plan, if we have discerned it 
rightly, is to compel America to operate, with a fleet only, 
three thousand miles from her base, in presence of nations 
which regard her with an acute dislike. Nothing has 
struck us in the events of the last few months so much 
as the explosion of distaste for the Union throughout the 
Continental States, including, to our amazement, even 
Italy. This is attributed, we perceive, mainly to economic 
fears, such as Count Goluchowski recently expressed in 
his speech about the “ Transmarine peril,” but we suspect 
that a good many influences, that of the Monarchies, that 
of the Church, and that of the aristocracy, help both to 
generate the feeling and to give it potency and volume. 


We have said nothing of the chance of anarchy in Spain 
because we incline to believe, from Spanish history, that 
while the Queen-Regent and her son fight on they will be 
sustained ; and nothing of the possibility of terminating 
the war by a successful invasion. We suppose the latter 
possibility is not out of the range of calculation, for the 
authorities in Washington undoubtedly intended a very few 
years ago to invade Chili; but it would be an astonishing 
break with all American traditions. They would be inter- 
fering in Europe with a vengeance, and would, we believe, 
be drawn in within that compressing circle of European 
diplomacy from which they so anxiously keep themselves 
free. The Western Hemisphere may be one world, and 
the Eastern another, but if the two worlds collide neither 
can say that the motions of the other are exclusively its 
own business. Besides, the invasion of Spain is impeded 
by the old difficulty, the absence in Spain of homogeneity. 
If America could seize Cadiz, force Spain to try to drive 
her out, and perpetually repel that attempt, she might bleed 
Spain to death or to submission, as England and France 
bled Russia ; but suppose Spain left the invaders severely 
alone, and invited them to come into the hills and face a 
guerilla war. It would take years even for America to 
conquer Spain completely, even if Europe remained 
looking on with sympathy or indifference, which would 
not be the case. We cannot believe that an invasion of 
Spain is worth any grave man’s consideration, and if that 
cannot occur Spain may hold out for an unexpected time. 
The war may be short, of course, if the rulers of Spain are 
what is ordinarily considered sensible; but suppose, instead 





of being sensible, they are simply stubborn. 
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ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE AND THE WAR. 


iF there was ever any doubt as to England’s attitude 

in regard to the war it is now, we are glad to think, 
entirely over. As we ventured to predict it must be, Eng- 
fish sympathy is with our own flesh and blood,—chiefly, no 
doubt, because they are our own flesh and blood, but also 
because the British nation believes that America is on the 
whole fighting for a just cause. Occasionally, no doubt, 
‘Englishmen get puzzled as to the merits of the con- 
troversy over Cuba. They hear it daily shouted through 
the cables that all the best people in America are for peace, 
that only the Jingoes and the “ wild men” support the war, 
and finally, that the war is the outcome of stock-jobbing 
intrigues and of plots formed by capitalists who want to 
annex Cuba and exploit it, and not unnaturally they are 
inclined to doubt whether the American people are not 
being dragged against their will into a war of which they 
disapprove. The corrective of such a view is to recall 
the policy of General Weyler in Cuba—let any one who 
wants to realise the results of that policy look at the 
reproductions from photographs in Thursday’s Daily Mail 
—and the stubborn refusal by Spain, even after his recall, 
to grant to the island even the rights which we give to a 
Crown Colony. We do not fill all the posts in Jamaica 
with men sent out from England, and allow the native- 
born none of the berths under Government. Note, too, 
that the Wall Street magnates have throughout the 
recent crisis been lobbying for peace, and remember that 
all idea of annexation has been specifically repudiated by 
the Resolution of Congress. No doubt there are noisy, 
and disagreeable, and undignified, and unscrupulous 
elements in American politics as in those of this and 
all other countries, and no doubt, also, they have played 
a part in the present crisis, but, taken as a whole, it is 
not these elements which have prevailed to produce the 
war. Looking at the matter broadly, we are inclined to 
echo, with a difference, the words of Chatham—was it not? 
—about the great Rebellion:— There was oppression, 
there was ambition, there was sedition; but you shall 
never persuade me that it was not the cause of liberty on 
the one side and of tyranny on the other.” There may be 
Jingoism, there may be selfishness, and there may be 
greed ; but no one shall persuade us that it is not the 
cause of humanity and good government on the one side 
and of callous pride and savage ineptitude on the other. 
‘Americans may not be acting as if they were angels in 
trousers, but they are obeying a wholesome and legitimate 
instinct in saying that they will not tolerate Armenian 
massacres, or worse, at their very doors. 

But though America may expect, and will receive, sym- 
pathy here, andjthat moral support which she very naturally 
values and desires when it comes from those of her own 
kin, she must not be surprised or annoyed if she receives 
plenty of criticism from Englishmen. As a nation we are 
nothing if not critical, and as a nation we shall watch 
closely and comment shrewdly on every move in the terri- 
ble game of war which is about to be played. With the 
British race criticism is a habit, and an Englishman 
will criticise with deadly distinctness and directness the 
actions of his father, and much more of his children and 
grandchildren. Let Americans remember also that this 
criticism will be more severe in their case than in that 
of the Spaniards, not because we are less, but because 
we are more favourable to them than to their enemies. 
We shall require from our own flesh and blood a standard 
of rectitude and good-faith and fair fighting which we 
should not demand from any other nation. This may 
seem unfair, but it is the fact. If the Spaniards put 
themselves in the wrong, and do things deserving of our 
censure, they will be passed by with comparatively little 
notice as actions such as are to be expected from 
foreigners. If the Americans do anything which appears 
to us to be a falling away from grace, public opinion here 
will be in a ferment. For example, if a Spanish cruiser 
had been blown up in New York Harbour under circum- 
stances of the gravest suspicion—the thing is, of course, 
impossible, but we may use it as an illustration of our 
meaning—our Press and our people would have rung 
with expressions of indignation. The thought that such 
a thing could have happened among our kindred would 
have sent the nation into a frenzy of annoyance. When 
it happened in Havana public opinion was comparatively 
calm. We were sorry, but our people felt that even if the 
suspicions proved true this was only one more proof of what 
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Southern races will do when they grow mad with inj 
pride and the black spirit of bac To put it in Pre 
the use of the dagger does not shock us among Southerners 
as it does among our own people. America, then, ag wo 
have said, must be prepared to stand the fire of criticigm 
in detail to which she is sure to be subjected from thig side 
of the Atlantic. She will, we hope, have the g00d-sense 
and the patience to realise its true nature, and to ro. 
member that it does not show any animosity, but mere] 
the desire that America should acquit herself ‘grape 
beyond reproach. Let her remember, too, that if we 
were engaged in a war and America were standing out 
her people and her Press would treat us to just the same 
stream of disagreeable and yet well-meant criticism, 4 
proof of what we are saying is to be found in the sort of 
talk that has been heard at dozens of clubs and dinner. 
parties. Half the world has been carping at the way in 
which the Americans have been conducting their quarre| 
with Spain. The President has been called weak and 
accused of not knowing his own mind. The “yellow 
Press”’ has been denounced as a scandal to civilisation, 
The Senate and the House of Representatives have been 
described as wanting in dignity and seriousness. Ina 
word, the talk has all been that America is putting her. 
self in the wrong. Yet if any wholehearted and thick. 
and-thin defender of America’s action intervenes—and 
there are always some of these in every gathering, whether 
it be assembled in a third-class railway-carriage or a club 
smoking-room—with the declaration that if America were 
to be attacked by Europe we must come to her aid, the 
whole company will protest with one voice that such is 
their unalterable opinion. ‘They are our own flesh and 
blood, and we will stand by them in an instant if the 
foreigners join against them.’ That is the universal 
feeling, but the holding of it must not be allowed 
for a moment to take away the Briton’s inalienable 
right to criticise and to suggest that this or that 
matter is being utterly mismanaged. That is a sacred 
privilege, to be as jealously guarded as trial by jury 
or any other palladium of the Constitution. It is indeed 
to this resolve to criticise at all costs which must be 
attributed so much of the ill blood caused during the war 
of the North and South. England was not really hostile 
to the Union, but she could not forego the right of 
criticism. As we know now, Lord John Russell was 
always at heart on the side of the North, but that did not 
prevent him and his colleagues nearly criticising the two 
countries into war. No doubt we shall do better than 
that this time ; but, as we have said, criticism there will 
and must be. If America is wise she will not mind it, 
but merely remember that it isa characteristic of the race. 
We are not, and do not profess to be, an agreeable people, 
but when a member of the family is in a fight our hearts, 
if not our tongues, are in the right place. 

So much for the attitude of our people. The attitude 
of our Government also requires notice. Unless and 
until, which is most unlikely, America has to face a Con- 
tinental coalition, our attitude as a nation will of course 
be one of strict neutrality. But neutrality is of many 
kinds, and must vary with new conditions. In laying 
down the conditions which will govern their neutrality we 
do not ask that the Government should do anything 
which will injure Spain in the struggle, but we feel 
sure that if a choice between two courses has to 
be adopted, the Government will be expected by public 
opinion here to adopt the course which will show 
friendliness to the United States. We shall refrain 
from taking either side, but if it is necessary to show a 
bias the bias must be towards the States. There is yet 
another set of conditions which must be carefully weighed. 
In framing the conditions of neutrality our Government 
must consider wiat are the conditions which we shall 
expect and require to be observed at sea if and when we 
get engaged in a struggle with a maritime Power. We 
must not blow hot and cold, and adopt a course now 
which we shall want to repudiate hereafter. It is a com- 
plicated problem, and one which we cannot attempt to 
enter upon here. We merely desire to insist upon the 
fact that the decision will be a momentous one, and also 
to express our belief that our aim should be to secure the 
maximum of freedom for commerce. If we are ever at 
war our only risk will be the cutting off, or rather the 
imperilling, of our food-supplies by foreign cruisers and 
privateers. The main thing, then, is to secure freedom 
for neutrals to bring us corn and meat. 
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A PROSPERITY BUDGET. 


HE Budget will be sufficiently popular even though 
T there is no reduction for people with more than 
£700 a year of the heavy Income-tax. Nobody is asking 
for such a remission with the energy that induces 
Members to vote. The thoughtful are doubtful whether 
any more sources of revenue ought to be given up, and as 
to the majority, although the rates are in many places 
bitterly resented, nobody really feels oppressed by the 

neen’s taxes. They are levied with too scientific a 
skill for that. The reduction on tobacco, which benefits 
the men, whereas a reduction on tea chiefly benefits the 
women, Will exactly suit the electors, who will soon smoke 
enough to recoup the Treasury, and who, for the rest, will 
exult heartily in the prosperity which the Budget reveals. 
The true feeling of the people as they read the Budget 
statement is one of pride akin to that of the wealthy man 
who finds that his income exceeds that of all his neighbours 
and social rivals. The total sum raised—£116,000,000 
oross, or £106,000,000 net after assignments in aid of rates 
have been calculated—is a record amount, exceeding any- 
thing previously raised and exceeding also that of almost 
any country in the world. There is a surplus of £3,678,000, 
produced by an increase in every department of receipt, 
and Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who was himself for the first 
time a little carried away by the success of his tax- 
gatherers, anticipates a further surplus for next year. 
The prosperity of the country, he believes, has not as yet 
approached its limit. The Death-duties draw magni- 
ficently, the crop of millionaires constantly increases, the 
rate of wages steadily rises, the people persistently con- 
sume more taxable articles, and altogether, in the judg- 
ment of the Treasury experts, we are in for a cycle of fat 
years. The revenue, as Mr. Gladstone once said, is going 
up “by leaps and bounds,” and the people, who hardly 
realise that it all comes out of their pockets, have a sense 
of exultation. They are rich, they are great, they can 
meet any demand, however large—even the demands of 
war—and hardly know that they have been called upon 
for sacrifice. Some of us know in private life what the 
feeling is, how liberal we are inclined to be while the 
income rises, and how little we care about the kind or 
the seale of the suggested expenditure. It is a happy 
feeling that of the veins being over full, and while it 
lasts the warnings of the economical are of little account, 
and to every demur we reply with joyousness, “ No 
matter; we can easily afford it.” 


We have no wish to check the national gratulation, but 

we confess, remembering as we do what happens when 

the nation is poor, we listen to the boasting with some- 

thing of apprehension. We doubt if all the money will 

be wisely expended. Nobody spends money wisely if he 

has too much, We question if something of healthy 

strength is not lost when the habit of thrift is given up. 

We watch the happy faces of all the dependants of the 

State with something of fear lest their happiness should 

be short-lived. They, too, are losing the habit of thrift, 

and will feel, if the lean years come, as if they had all 

been purposely deceived by promises in which there was 

no reality. And the lean years are as certain as the ebb 

of the tide. War would at once sweep away all this 

financial prosperity, and even without war it may prove 

but short-lived. We cannot continue for ever to 

annex new markets, to discover new mining dis- 

tricts, or to be reaping from our commerce such enor- 

mous returns. A decline of business by 20 per cent., 
which is not either unprecedented or impossible, would 
make the nation poor again, and it would find itself like 
a landholder who has been “launching out” with 
straitened means, burdened by engagements, by promises, 
and, above all, by fixed expenditures, dowries, pensions, 
and remissions of rent. There would be too many 
servants, too many horses, too much liberality in every 
department, and retrenchment would be a_ business 
involving heartbreaks. Naval and military expenditure 
18 Continually being enlarged; the Civil Service makes 
ever new demands; above all, there are constant new 
assignments “in aid” of this, that, and the other, of the 
tates, of Ireland, of education, of everything in fact that 
can plead its utility, or its greatness in the sight of the 
neighbours, or its poverty. We might, to be solvent, have 


put on a people just feeling the loss of their prosperity 
ten millions of new taxes, and thus once more to create 
that impression that the State is burdensome from which 
fifty years ago we suffered, and the cause of progress 
suffered, so severely. It is useless to preach, we know, 
while the spending fit endures, but we could wish that 
the exultation were less loud, that we did not so com- 
pletely confuse fullness of blood with strength, and that, 
above all, we were less reckless of promises to pay. If in 
the fat years we pay off mortgages, and confine expenditure 
to immediate income, a little waste only matters because 
it softens fibre, but if we allow our debts to remain 
because they only involve interest, if we heap up promises 
of annuities to children, to servants, to the deserving, to 
the suffering, we shall, when the turn of the tide comes, 
and it will come, have to pass through a period when the 
very skies will seem to have grown darker. There is a 
trace of recklessness even now about our expenditure, as 
of men who possess a purse of Fortunatus, which, as 
onlookers who have seen very different times, we regard 
with keen alarm. The Government, says Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, tries to keep Members within bounds when 
they propose new expenditure, but the trying is half- 
hearted, and, at all events, never succeeds. The inclina- 
tion for thrift has departed from us, and with it, we greatly 
fear, some of that wisdom in the management of affairs 
which has built up the national estate to its present 
portentous height. They were lean years, not fat years, 
which evolved Peel and Gladstone, and induced the 
country to listen to counsels which ended in taking the 
financial pressure of the Treasury so completely off our necks 
that we hardly recognise that we, the people, and we 
only, still drag the huge carriage of the State. England 
is the millionaire of countries, but for the millionaire, as 
for the wage-earner, it is always true that it is possible 
to overspend, and that habitual overspending can have no 
end except bankruptcy, or a retrenchment for which the 
fortitude will have departed. We all praise Sir William 
Harcourt for filling the cup of the Treasury so full, but we 
may all live to regret that he produced the surpluses 
which have so filled our veins with a kind of wine of 
exultation. We trust our readers, all gladdened by the 
Budget, will pardon us for croaking, but we have seen 
times when they were all poor and resented taxation, and 
we wish to impress on them a counsel which they will find 
one day was wise. Spend what you like while you have it 
if expenditure makes you happy, but keep from pledging 
yourselves to future outlays which you or your children 
will feel to be more than you or they can contentedly 
endure, 





THE WEAKEST POINT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


F the end of government is the happiness of the 

governed, representation is the best instrument yet 
discovered. The ‘“ common-sense of most,” when strained 
through the higher capacity of the few, winnowed, as it 
were, like corn from chaff, not only “ holds a fretful realm 
in awe”—which an able despotism or a strong oligarchy 
can also do—but it so moulds the laws and the adminis- 
tration to the wants, and even the prejudices, of the 
people, that - dislike neither, and are, so far as their 
relation to public affairs is concerned, distinctly happy. 
No proof of that proposition is required beyond the broad 
facts admitted by everybody about the countries where 
the people are recognised as the ultimate and direct 
source of all authority. In Great Britain a rebellion 
against the State is almost unthinkable. In America 
when the Constitution was threatened by insurgents the 
people sacrificed a million lives and six hundred millions 
of treasure to keep it intact. In France, where everything 
changes, the fundamental laws and methods of adminis- 
tration are never altered or attacked; and in Switzerland 
there has not been a rebellion for fifty years,—and the last 
one was religious, and it was suppressed by a rising of the 
whole remaining population in arms. The peoples in 
these countries may change their representatives, or, in 
France, even their method of being represented, but the 
majority do not hate, and do not willingly alter the 
system under which they live. That is for statesmen 
the sufficient justification of representative government, 
though statesmen above all others fret most under 
its occasional aberrations; and historians may fairly 
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doubt whether, unless the countries in which it pre- 
vails are conquered, it will ever be superseded. Never- 
theless, there is in that very reservation a point of 
danger for representative institutions. We cannot deny, 
though we would willingly deny, that it is in relation 
to conflicts with the external world that representa- 
tive institutions are weakest. The straining or sifting 
process which works so well in internal affairs, appears 
not to work in external matters, and whenever war is in 
sight representation becomes a source of danger rather 
than of security. So far as the Houses, or Chambers, or 
Bodies will consent to efface themselves, things may go 
well, but the moment they interfere, the decrease of wis- 
dom becomes manifest to all onlookers not of the same 
nation. As regards diplomacy, to begin with, the Houses 
—we use that ancient term as on the whole better than “the 
Chambers” or “the representative bodies ”—are always 
singularly weak. They never by any chance have a per- 
manent policy. They do not know the diplomatists, and 
do not allow for the “personal equation,” the enormous 
difference which often exists between one Ambassador and 
another. The agent of the country is for them the agent 
of the country, and they accept the assurances or the 
views, say, of Mr. Smith as readily as they will accept 
those of a Talleyrand or a Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
The Foreign Office in any country makes no such blun- 
der, but it has no means, without breaking the hearts 
of its great service, of bringing its knowledge home 
to large bodies of imperfectly informed politicians. It 
could not tell the House that such-and-such an Am- 
bassador is a man of fine judgment, but that on such 
and such a question he is too apt to listen to one 
particular great lady. The American Houses frequently 
mistake the character and position of their agents alto- 
gether, and if it were not invidious we think we could 
show that this has happened in England and France also 
within quite recent times. Ambassadors, who not infre- 
quently are captured by the charm of the life they are 
accredited to observe, occasionally also contract the most 
bitter dislikes, which, if they do not influence their 
despatches, do influence all their private representations. 
Then the Houses, though they understand that secrecy 
is occasionally indispensable, frequently mistake its object, 
and bring out, or force out, or suggest the precise facts 
upon which wise managers would remain silent. Again, 
the Houses often fail in a very wonderful way to under- 
stand the respective strengths of their own and foreign 
nations. We remember long ago a crucial instance of 
this error, the absolute refusal of the Piedmontese Parlia- 
nent to make peace with Austria when they had no more 
power to defeat Austria than a fox-terrier with a wound 
has to defeat a bloodhound without one. The Pied- 
montese Parliament was a little one; but our own defied 
France over ‘the Colonels’” business when the country 
was almost unprepared, and even Palmerston shrank 
back; and the American Houses were very near 
doing it over Venezuela. The agitation caused by 
defeat is therefore sometimes wholly disproportioned 
to the defeat itself, the Houses never reconciling 
themselves to a defeated General, and sometimes 
acting with the unthinking fury which characterised 
the action of the French Chambers when they drove 
M. Jules Ferry, the strongest man in France, out of 
public life because some French troops had been surprised 
by a body of Chinese pirates. There is strong ground for 
the suspicion, too, that the Spanish Cortes is reflecting 
unthinking popular passion, and overruling Spanish 
statesmen who, left to themselves, would rid Spain of a 
load too heavy to carry, on terms which would not sacrifice 
her dignity and would make her future easier to bear. 
Finally, it is nearly certain that representative bodies do 
not think out what they want from war as clearly as 
statesmen are compelled to do. It may be doubted if the 
British House of Commons had any clear policy in its 
head when it silently forced the Government to risk war 
with Russia by appropriating Wei-hai-wei; or whether 
Congress has at all clearly resolved whether it wants Cuba 
or only the departure of Spain; or whether the Cortes in 
Madrid has the smallest idea what will happen if it defeats 
the American Fleet or is defeated by it. Representative 
bodies are, about war, governed by passion instead of 
reason, or when passion has not risen to blood-heat they 
allow themselves to be mastered by aspirations too vague 
to deserve even the name of statesmanship. There is, in 








fact, no security against their making blunders which in 
quite conceivable cases would involve the great reservation 
made at the beginning of this article,—namely, such a 
defeat as would practically involve, for a time at any rate 
the loss of future freedom. France for twenty years 
after Sedan was only free in her internal action, and not 
quite free even as to that, for the new plan of fortifying 
Paris was quietly prohibited. 

It is a little difficult to discern the true reason for this 
particular failure of the representative system. Diploma. 
tists and military men will attribute it to ignorance, and 
no doubt the bulk of any elected body is usually ignorant 
of any particular specialty, but there seems no sufficient 
reason why an elected House should not know that it js 
ignorant, should not [appoint a specially qualified Com. 
mittee, and should not implicitly follow that Committee’, 
advice. No House, however, has done this, except in 
America, and in America the device does not seem to have 
secured any particular result. The Houses at Washing. 
ton get out of hand when war approaches just as if there 
were no Committees. An Executive Government can lead 
sometimes as regards a war, but then it only leads at its 
own discretion because the principle of representative 
management is temporarily suspended. The Executive 
has the “confidence” of the representatives on such 
occasions, not because they agree with it, but because they 
think it knows and they do not, or because they see that 
some one must rule other than themselves. M. Thiers 
made peace in 1871, not the Chambers. We suppose the 
truth is this: that representative Houses are liable in all 
times of excitement to an inrush of outside feeling which 
for the time destroys their winnowing power, and that 
when the question is of war or peace this inrush usually 
comes, and is irresistible. We saw the other day a 
statement, apparently authentic, that the daily average of 
letters received by each American Senator or Congressman 
about this Spanish affair exceeded a thousand, the electoral 
masses dictating in that way to their representatives. 
The body of the people, in fact, take control into their 
own hands, and representative government is suspended 
in favour of the direct mass vote. The mass is in no 
country educated enough to manage such transactions 
wisely, and its Deputies, turned as they are for the 
occasion into mere funnels, cannot manage them wisely 
either. Democracy itself, therefore, the new hope of the 
world, breaks down at a most dangerous point. We 
quite admit, of course, that it also reveals enormous 
strength, strength which no other system can by possi- 
bility possess, and which sometimes, as in the American 
Civil War, carries it through difficulties of the most 
gigantic kind; but still it lacks wisdom, and, therefore, 
at first breaks down,—a fact which those who are en- 
thusiastic for it as the one panacea for all evils should 
never forget. The remedy, of course, is to trust the 
Executive, but that requires that the Executive shall 
be removable, and shall be on the great subject in full 
accord with the body of the people, two conditions by 
no means invariably easy to obtain. Without trusted 
leadership as to war and peace, every representative 
Government and every free people is in danger in 
troublous times of going forward half-blindfold, as both 
the American and the Spanish peoples are doing now. 
Our sympathies, we need not say, are absolutely with 
America; but that does not blind us to the fact that 
her representatives have been this week, and on a ques- 
tion of vital interest, “on the stampede.” 





SIR JOHN GORST AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


Ss JOHN GORST has earned a reputation which, as 
not infrequently happens, stays by him even when 
he does not deserve it. We do not mean that he 
has abandoned that perfectly detached and separate 
attitude which is so unusual, and consequently s0 
interesting when exhibited on the Treasury Bench. We 
have no doubt that the Vice-President of the Council will 
have, and use, other opportunities of applying to educa- 
tional matters that searching criticism which he delights 
to employ when the thing criticised is the work of his own 
chiefs. The gaiety of the House of Commons would be 
seriously impaired if Sir John Gorst were to leave the 
Government, or to take some other office in it. The point 
we wish specially to note is that every remark that he 
makes is now assumed by the Opposition to be of that 
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candid kind which is so delightful in a Minister speaking 
on matters in which his Government is supposed to 
take interest. The report of his reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George on Tuesday is an example of this. It is 
unctuated throughout with “Opposition cheers” and 
« Opposition laughter.” The speech was welcomed by the 
opposite benches as being simply another example of the 
conflict which is supposed to be continually going on 
between his position and his convictions. “The right 
hon. gentleman,” said Sir William Harcourt, “is a 
real educationist at heart. If we could only strike 
off his arms those fetters which we are very conscious 
restrain his true inclinations, I believe we might have 
something done. I am extremely sorry the right hon. 
gentleman should not be in a position to carry his convic- 
tions more completely into effect.” There have been 
passages in some of Sir John Gorst’s speeches in the 
resent Parliament to which this description would have 
been perfectly applicable, passages which showed that 
the speaker had a very poor opinion of what the Govern- 
ment were proposing to do, and that he was not at all 
anxious to conceal that opinion from the House. But 
his speech on Tuesday does not seem to us to be at all 
of this kind. It was a straightforward answer to Mr. 
Lloyd George, and its object was to show that the evils of 
which Mr. Lloyd George complained were either trifling 
or could not be remedied without provoking greater evils, 
and that evils of far more real importance had been passed 
over by him. In all these respects we think Sir John 
Gorst was completely successful. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s first point was that a public elemen- 
tary school under local representative management ought 
to be placed within reach of every child in Nngland and 
Wales. That there is a genuine element in this grievance, 
which this expedient is designed to remedy, we do not 
deny. It is quite true that in a great number of parishes 
there is only one schoo!, and that a school belonging to 
the Church. Of course, Mr. Lloyd George could not be 
content with stating an admitted fact. He must needs go on 
to describe Church schools as under the exclusive control 
of one “ sect,” and that sect by no means the predominant 
religious denomination of the country. Sir John Gorst 
described Mr. Lloyd George’s position very neatly. The 
Act of 1870, he said, was a compromise. The Noncon- 
formists had the best of it in Board-schools, ‘‘ because 
there they have a religion taught at the public expense 
which is exactly that in which they believe, and would 
teach in their own schools.” The Church, on the other 
hand, had the best of it in village schools, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal is virtually an attempt to remove the 
Nonconformist grievance while leaving the Church 
grievance untouched. This is the way in which people 
usually deal with compromises. Each side wants to 
emancipate itself from the agreement while holding the 
other party bound. That is perfectly true, but it is not 
at all what Mr. Lloyd George meant to impress upon the 
House. Sir John Gorst might indeed have said a good 
deal more on this point. He might have reminded the 
House that the Nonconformist grievance in villages is 
paralleled by the Church grievance in many towns; that 
if, where there is only a Church school, Nonconformists 
have to choose between allowing their children to have 
Church teaching or giving them no religious teaching at 
all, it is equally true that where there is only a Board- 
school Churchmen have to choose between allowing their 
children to have undenominational teaching or giving 
them no religious{teaching at all. And further, he might 
have pointed out that the Nonconformist has one con- 
Spicuous advantage over the Churchman. The Noncon- 
formist may dislike the religious teaching given in Church 
schools, but he has not to pay for it. The Churchman 
may dislike the religious teaching given in Board-schools, 
but inasmuch as the cost is defrayed out of the rates he 
has to bear his share of it. Again, he might have asked 

Mr. Lloyd George why he showed so much hostility to 
the first Education Bill of the present Government, con- 
sidering that in that Bill provision was expressly made to 
give facilities to Nonconformist parents to have their 
children taught in the Church schools by ministers or 
teachers of their own denomination. Perhaps in these 
and one or two similar omissions we may trace a survival 
of Sir John Gorst’s earlier manner. 

Further, the remedy proposed by Mr. Lloyd George 
Would substitute a worse state of things for that which 








he proposes to alter. To bring a school “under local 
representative management” within the reach of every 
child would mean the establishment of a School Board in 
every village. That, says Sir John Gorst, would be a fatal 
step to take from the point of view of educational efficiency. 
Board-schools in towns are for the most part more success- 
ful than voluntary schools, for the simple reason that they 
have the rates to draw upon. “But in rural districts 
the case is absolutely reversed. The country clergyman 
is a far better and more competent school manager 
than the parsimonious tradesman or the ignorant 
village tradesman.” Here, again, Sir John Gorst might 
have recalled the Education Bill of 1896, the aim of which 
was to place elementary education under local authorities 
dealing with larger areas. The particular objection 
taken against village School Boards would not have 
held good if that Bill had passed, since it would have 
vested the ultimate control of elementary education in 
rural neighbourhoods in County or District Councils. 
Or take the case of pupil teachers. Mr. Lloyd George 
complains that in country schools Nonconformist children 
have no chance of being employed as pupil teachers. “TI 
doubt,” replies Sir John Gorst, ‘‘ whether there are many 
managers of Church schools who would reject a promising 
Nonconformist boy or girl for the position of pupil 
teacher,’—and considering how much trouble is saved 
to the head teacher by having a clever subordinate 
rather than a dull one, we doubt it too. If any grievance 
is to be set up in the matter of pupil teachers it should be 
a far more comprehensive one. It is not the difficulty of 
becoming a pupil teacher that needs insisting on so much 
as the hard lives the pupil teachers themselves lead. 
They are “a great deal more of a school drudge than a 
pupil.” They have to get their instruction before the 
other children come to school, or after they have 
gone home, or when the rest are at dinner, or during 
the play-hour. We are sorry to say that the chief 
defender of this system is the National Society. We 
trust that the Church of England is not again about 
to make the great mistake of associating the main- 
tenance of Church schools with a low educational 
standard, and oppose the recommendations of the De- 
partmental Committee which has been considering the 
question, not because their adoption would be injurious 
to education, but because, in improving education, it 
would tend to increase the cost of it. Why did not Mr. 
Lloyd George, if he must deal with the status of pupil 
teachers, deal with the whole question, instead of confining 
himself to so very small a part of it ? 


Sir John Gorst goes further. He complains, with too 
much truth, that debates of this kind do but touch the 
fringe of education, while the heart and kernel of it— 
how to get more children into the schools, how to get 
them there in a condition fit to receive instruction, and 
how to keep them there when you have got them—is left 
unnoticed. Why are children allowed to be kept away 
from school as they are? Why are they allowed to ex- 
haust their strength by working for wages before and 
after school? Why does Parliament blow hot and 
cold in the same breath by declaring that it is the 
duty of every parent to send his child to school from 
the age of five to the age of fourteen, and then, by 
statutory exemptions or local by-laws, allowing the 
parent to take the child away while he is still young 
enough to forget everything he has learned? If Mr. 
Lloyd George would raise questions of this magnitude, he 
would be doing a real service to education. Would not 
that be as well worth doing as merely making education 
a stick with which to beat the Church dog ? 








THE AMERICAN TEMPERAMENT. 

O character is quite so interesting to thoughtful 
Englishmen as that of the Americans; it is so like 

our own yet so unlike, so complex and yet so simple, so 
intelligible and yet so full of unexpected turns. They are as 
difficult to depict as Englishmen seem to foreigners, and if 
we try to do it, it is with a full consciousness that after our 
best efforts many facets of the stone will still remain 
undescribed. But for two peculiarities which are universal 
and deep enough profoundly to modify character, we should 
say that the Americans, as a nation, more closely resembled 
the English in Ireland than any other people in the world. 
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The long contest with enemies, with Nature, with circum- 
stances, has bred in them the inner hardness and incapacity 
of yielding to opposition which that peculiar caste derives 
from its long habit of keeping down superior numbers and 
exacting from them tribute. There is dourness somewhere in 
every American, a “hard pan,” as they say themselves, to 
which if you get down there is no further progress to be made. 
You must crush it to powder or retreat, and nine times out of 
ten retreat is found to be the easier course. The American 
character rests, in fact, on a granite substratum, which has 
been the origin of their success, and will give them the 
mastery of the Western Hemisphere. It is not merely the 
English doggedness, though it doubtless had its root in it; it 
is a quality which enables its possessor to go on whatever 
happens, to charge, as it were, instead of merely standing to 
receive the assault. It is, in fact, if we are to be minute, dogged- 
ness made fiery by an infusion of hope, of a sanguineness which 
you would never expect from an American’s face—that, owing 
to some climatic peculiarity, is usually careworn, especially in 
the East—but which colours his very blood. We never met 
an American in our lives who did not believe that he should 
“worry through” any trouble on hand, and reach at last the 
point desired, however distant it might seem to be. Like 
the Anglo-Irishman also, the American has a quick sense 
of the incongruous; he perceives the comicality alike 
of things and persons, and he has a habit of pointing 
that out with a reserved shrewdness which has always the 
effect of, and sometimes really is, mordant humour. (The 
humour of exaggeration, which all Englishmen attribute to 
all Americans, is, we fancy, accidental,—that is, is attributable 
to humonrists with a Celt-Irish trace in them who have caught 
the popular ear.) Like the Anglo-Irish, too, the American 
has a strong sense of personal dignity; he cannot bear to be 
belittled, and is, if anything, over-sensitive on the score of 
his individual claims to respect. His pride is not the glacial 
pride of the Englishman, who at heart holds the man who 
offends him to bea boor for doing it, and would as soon quarrel 
with a cabman as with him, but is a glowing pride, quick, 
perhaps over-quick, to resent insult and to imagine wrong. 
Add to these traits an almost infinite depth of inner kindli- 
ness so long as there is no provocation and no resistance 
from inferiors, and you have the Anglo-Irish character on its 
strong sides, and that is also the American, about as efficient 
a character as the world presents to our view. He can fight 
or he can bargain, he can build or he can diplomatise; and 
when doing any of these things, he generally contrives to 
come out at top, with perhaps just a glance around to see 
that the high place out of which he emerges with unmoved 
countenance has been noticed by the world around. We 
should add, for it is characteristic, though perhaps it is of 
little importance, that the manner of a well-bred American is 
usually, and allowing for individual idiosyncrasies, almost 
exactly, that of a well-bred Anglo-Irishman, courteous and 
kindly, with a touch of intended grace, and with a certain 
patience, as of one accustomed to other men’s folly, which is 
not English at all. The Englishman’s patience offends—that 
is the testimony of all mankind, to the Englishman’s great 
perplexity—but the American’s patience and that of the 
Anglo-Irishman leave a sensation, not always fully justified, 
of friendliness. There are a hundred Lord Dufferins in 
America. 


The American has, however, as we said, two peculiarities 
which differentiate him from all mankind. We should not 
call him a happy man exactly, but he is an incurably cheer- 
falone. The weight of the dozen atmospheres which press 
down the Englishman is off the American’s spirit. He does 
not expect to find anywhere persons superior to himself; he 
thinks he can make, instead of obeying, etiquettes; he sees no 
reason, unless, indeed, he is a candidate for his municipality 
or for Congress, for professing to be anything but what he 
is. He is quite contented as to his past, and quite satisfied 
that the future will go his way. He lives mainly in the 
present, but as the past was good and the future will 
be better, the present will do very well for the time 
being. If no one has affronted him he has no quarrel with 
any one, but is disposed to look on all men with an apprecia- 
tive smile, as being all equally creatures of Allah, poor 
creatures some of them, no doubt, but still creatures. He 
takes life as it comes, in fact, with little concern whether any- 


body takes it differently, and with a complete admission, not 
only from the lips, but from the heart, that it takes a good 
many sorts of men to make up a world. The conviction 
of equality with all men has taken the social fidget 
out of him, and given him an inner sense of ease and 
tranquillity, mever quite absent even when his external 
manner seems awkward or constrained. It follows that he 
is always ready to try anything, and that the English idea of 
living in a groove seems to him confined and small, a waste of 
the faculties that God has given. And it follows, also, that 
being inwardly content with himself, and having a whole 
continent to work in, he is seldom so thorough as the English. 
man, is satisfied with knowing many things less completely 
than the Englishman knows one, and has for intellectual 
temptation, always provided that the task before him ig not 
machinemaking, a certain shallowness. The kind of man 
who is least like an American is the kind of man about the 
British Museum, who knows upon some one subject nearly 
all there is to know, and can tell you almost to a foot 
where all that remains to be known will ultimately be 
found. We doubt if the American is fuller of resourcg 
than the Englishman, who generally when Chat Moss hag 
to be filled has his plan at last; but he is much quicker in 
bringing his wits to bear, and much less disposed to let 
any habitude of mind stand for a moment in his way. In 
fact, though the American, like every other of the sons of 
Eve, is clothed in habits, he wears them with singular 
lightness, and if his sense of propriety would permit, would 
on the smallest provocation cast them all away. There 
are only two exceptions to that with an American, his 
religion and the Constitution of the United States. Those 
two are not habits at all in the Carlylean sense, but outer and 
inner skins. 


There remains the strongest and strangest peculiarity of 
all, which already differentiates the American completely 
from the Englishman, and a hundred years hence will make 
of him an entirely separate being. The American is a 
nervous man in the sense in which doctors who study con- 
stitution use that word. He is not neurotic, no man less so, 
and is probably as brave as any man alive, but his nerves 
respond more quickly to his brain than those of any other 
human being. He feels strongly and he feels everything. 
All news comes to him with a sharp, cutting impact. He 
works mentally under pressure, he does in a day what 
other men do in a week, he almost realises the schoolboy’s 
joke when taunted with too much desire for sleep, that 
“there are people who can sleep fast.” Excitement madden 
him a little. He is like Douglas Jerrold’s hero who had 
almost infinite wealth, but whenever he wanted to pay for 
anything had to give a bit of himself to do it, till, though 
each bit was only a heavy bank-note, he was worn literally to 
skin and bone. The result is that the American when very 
successful or much defeated has a tendency to die of 
nervous prostration, to an extent which makes nervous 
disease a specialty of the greatest American physicians. 
They think, we believe, that the tendency is a result 
of “imperfect acclimatisation,” and no doubt a course of 
Europe has often a wonderfully invigorating effect, but we 
are not quite convinced that climate is the only cause. At 
least if it is, it is curious that the aborigines should not be 
possessed of more throbbing nerves, and that the Western 
farmer, who has a better climate than the New Yorker, 
should be so much more excitable than his rival in 
the East. We are inclined to suspect that the condition 
of so many Americans resembles the condition of over- 
trained men or horses, and that activity of brain con- 
tinued for generations is injurious in a dry climate to 
bodily health. Be the cause what it may, the American is 
liable to be excited, and his excitement, which sometimes 
shows itself in bursts of tremendous energy, sometimes in 
fits of gaiety, and sometimes in almost incurable melancholia, 
constantly wears him out. It is the greatest distinction 
between him and the more stolid Englishman, or rather 
between him and the oldest of English colonists, the Anglo- 
Irishman, whom in all else the American so closely resembles, 
and who, though he has not succeeded in governing Ireland, 
pours into the British services a constant succession of men 








whom the Empire could not spare. 
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THE OPERA-BOX FEELING IN REGARD 
TO WAR. 


T would be hypocrisy to deny that thousands of men—yes, 
and women too—feel at this moment as if they were 
sitting in an opera-box at a great theatre waiting for the 
curtain to rise on the most exciting of dramas. For the 
mass of mankind the war will be purely a stage war,—a great 
and yet terribly exciting pageant which they will watch 
through their newspapers as they watch the land beyond the 
foot-lights. The bloodier the battles, the more desperate the 
attack and the resistance, the longer the agony is prolonged, 
the more their blood will be stirred and their interest 
quickened. The Duke of Wellington declared that the 
people of England liked a big butcher’s bill, and he was 
not far from the truth we expect. This does not mean, of 
course, that the people of this country now, or at any other 
time, actually wanted to hear of their friends or their enemies 
being destroyed. It merely means that they like the excite- 
ment of war on the great scale, and that therefore a bloodless 
or comparatively bloodless action seems to them a tame and dull 
agair, and so not worth troubling about. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, like all good soldiers, was of course delighted if he could 
drive the French from a position without the loss of a single 
man and by the exercise of pure strategy. Such a movement 
would of course appear to him far better than bayonet 
charges, or artillery mowing men down in swathes, but he 
knew that the public measured success by, or, at any rate, 
were only interested in, the great and bloody combats. 
As we have said, it is the same to-day. Though it would 
be difficult, nay, impossible, to find any one to acknowledge 
it openly, the British public is looking forward from 
the security of the grand tier to a fierce and exciting 
struggle. 


We do not profess to be better than our neighbours, 
and we do not for a moment suggest that the conductors 
of this newspaper are superior to the common feeling. But 
though we do not attempt to disguise the fact that it is 
very difficult not to be stirred by the thought of the events 
which we are about to witness, we cannot but recognise 
that war thus looked at from the opera-box is extremely 
demoralising,—as demoralising as those Spanish bull-fights 
to whose influence the world, rightly as we think, attributes 
somuch of the callousness which marks the Spanish character. 
When a man’s own country is involved, and when the wives 
and sisters, the fathers and the brothers, of the soldiers are 
watching the combatants, this demoralisation does not take 
place, or, if it does, it is largely swallowed up in the nobler and 
stronger emotions called forth. The sense of patriotism and 
the personal feeling take away the opera-box sense of war. 
When one’s own country is at war one feels, and is, a partici- 
pator in the struggle, It is the difference between playing, 
however humble a part, in a football or cricket match, and 
merely looking idly on and betting on the result. But in this 
war, though we should be the last to talk as if the Americans 
were combatants as to whose fate we were indifferent—they 
are not foreigners, but our own flesh and blood—the British 
nation will not be taking any part. They will be mere 
spectators with a strong feeling for their own relations. But 
this will not tend towards improving matters. It will only 
render the excitement more intense. We shall be in the 
position of the father who watches his grown-up son giving a 
thrashing to a man with whom he has had a quarrel about 
the ill-using of a child. The spectacle of the father strolling 
round with his hands in his pockets watching the fun and 
cheering all the knock-out blows, is not a very pleasant one to 
contemplate. The fact is, war waged between one-half of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and another Power is too much of a war with 
limited liability to be quite wholesome. The antiseptic of 
war is the suffering and the self-sacrifice,—“the punishment.” 
The excitement of war without this sobering influence is 
not good for mankind. We admit that to make such a state- 
ment as this seems somewhat futile, for we have nothing very 
definite to suggest as a set-off to the demoralising effects of 
the great gladiatorial show by sea and land which we are 
about to witness. We do not suppose for a moment that 
any one will refuse to read the war telegrams for fear of being 
demoralised. Of course we shall all read them, and with the 
greatest possible avidity. There is, however, one thing which 
People can and should do, They should try to impress upon 





themselves that they are not witnessing a stage play, but that 
it is real and deadly earnest. 


We must not let our readers suppose from what we have 
said above that we are to be reckoned among those who hold 
that war is the worst thing in the world. We are not of 
that opinion, but hold instead that the effects of war on @ 
nation may be good as well as bad. People sometimes talk 
as if the alternative to war were an ideal condition where men 
were perfectly virtuous and perfectly happy. In truth, war 
very often leaves the morals of a country very much where 
they were before. No doubt if a country suffers great priva- 
tions, as Paris suffered during the Siege and the Commune, 
its moral force, its ethos, is broken up, and its inhabitants 
become immeasurably worse for the war. War is before all 
things a wasting, devouring force, and men and women are not 
made better, but worse, by being ruined and reduced to misery 
and starvation. The breaking up of homes, and of the relations 
and “ charities” that hold society together and control human 
action, demoralises mankind above all things. Does any one 
suppose that the civil populaton of Cuba is the better for 
having been hunted out of its homes and herded together 
in the towns to die of famine and disease? The majority 
of the survivors are, depend upon it, infinitely worse men now 
than they were a year ago. But though war may often have 
such horrible consequences on the population affected, war also 
sometimes improves men. We do not doubt that the men of 
the four British regiments now in Egypt are the better, not 
the worse, for what they have seen of the grim realities of 
war. The self-restraint, the discipline, the courage to endure 
which they have been obliged to practise during the cam- 
paign, and the action in which they were engaged, have, we 
may be certain, improved them greatly. Such grim work as 
they have had to do has not brutalised them, but instead has 
given them a sense of the sternness and reality of life which 
they would never have got in barracks, in loafing round 
public-houses,—or indeed in playing draughts in a mechanics’ 
institute. Let our readers think of the officers they know who 
have been on active service, and compare them with men of 
their acquaintance, civil or military, who have never been 
through a campaign, and ask themselves whether they can truth- 
fully say that the officers who have fought are not as worthy of 
respect and regard as the men who have never seen a shot 
fired in anger. What is true of the officers is true of the 
men. Soldiers are not demoralised by war,—unless, of course, 
they are commanded by some unscrupulous man who de- 
liberately encourages his troops to turn themselves into 
brigands. But in modern warfare such Generals do not come 
to the top, at any rate in England. War, then, even if it is 
wasteful of life and treasure, is not demoralising to those 
who fight, especially when it is fought in a desert, or, as 
Waterloo was fought, in a friendly country. But, alas! war 
is oftenest not fought in a desert, but in the country of one 
of the combatants; and then, as we have said above, the 
moral effects must be of the most terrible kind. It is 
not the loss of life in war that does the harm, but 
the misery caused by the breaking up of human society. 
Yet we could hardly wish to see this evil done away with 
altogether, and battles fought with such care of the 
interests of non-combatants that they did not suffer. That 
would make war too easy, and so too tempting. The horrors 
of war act as a check on the appeal to arms. But if war is not so 
great an evil as people sometimes imagine it, we doubt whether 
itis ever the good which poets like Wordsworth and Tennyson 
have imagined it to be. When the poets talk of the “ long, long 
canker of peace,” they mean a state of society which is very 
likely anything but sound, but it is not a state of things 
which war cures. War, in fact, is an evil,—sometimes a neces. 
sary evil, often pure evil. That mankind will, however, agree 
to dispense with its arbitrament we cannot believe,—unless 
and until some one Power obtains universal empire. Then, 
as under the Antonines, war may cease for a time and 
the ground be prepared for an inroad of the barbarians 
who are always waiting to triumph over the peoples who have 
forgotten how to defend themselves. Look at the state of 
China to-day. That is the result of letting half a continent 
lie lapped for three centuries in a soulless peace. It would 
be better for China to lose a million of her children than for 
them to be what they are,—men who will not fight even from 
patriotism, and have not even the capacity of being interested 
in war. 
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GAME PRESERVATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


T the present moment one of the burning questions of 
domestic interest in the United States is the enactment 

of Game Laws. The origin of the movement is curiously 
unlike that from which similar legislation sprang in this 
country, though its object is identical. In the various States 
of the Union the public are clamouring for game preservation 
and stricter supervision, while private owners are if anything 
rather in opposition to the general wish. Sport is the main 
object of the new desire for game preservation, but wsthetic 
feelings are not without influence, and the legislators who 
desire penalties for wearing wild birds’ feathers act in 
harmony with those who wish to enact more stringent Game 
Laws. The activities of these reformers are so numerous, 
and spread over a country of such vast area, that it is difficult 
to present them in any continuous scheme; but we give some 
of the questions of the hour to illustrate the energy of this 
spontaneous and democratic movement in favour of State 
protection of game. Its intensely popular and local character 
is shown by the fact that every separate State is now enforcing 
existing Game Laws or adding to their number. Dakota, 
Illinois, Tennessee, New York, Maine, Vermont, and many 
others are engaged in revising or adding to these 
laws, which are enforced not by private persons but 
by State gamekeepers. In Maine, for instance, though 
so near to the great cities of the East, sportsmen are 
expected to use the services of licensed guides, who are really 
State “ gillies.” Strict close time is enforced, and these men 
have the protection of game and fish mainly in their control 
throughout the Territory. But the State “game warden ” is 
also a recognised institution. His exploits in catching 
poachers are chronicled with enthusiasm in the Press,—in 
a very different tone to that often adopted when poachers are 
summoned before British Magistrates. Under the heading 
of “ Arrests in Montana,” we find that “a partial check has 
been given to the elk butchers” by summary arrests; that 
wholesale skin-hunters’ camps have been raided by the con- 
stables, and the offenders put in gaol; and that “ warrants 
are out for two prominent citizens,” no less personages than 
a State Senator and a schoolmaster. Endless complaints, 
informations, and prosecutions for killing deer in close time 
occupy the columns of the local papers. If half the 
grumbling on this subject appeared in the columns of the 
Field and Country Life which is inserted weekly in the New 
York Forest and Stream, there would be a popular outcry 
against over-preservation. Curious complications arise from 
these laws. As each State preserves its own game and pays 
its own wardens, it naturally objects to citizens of other States 
shooting in its forests without contribution or domicile. Con- 
sequently, certain States imposed shooting licenses on non- 
residents from other States. The latter then complained 
that this was a breach of the American Constitution, which 
secures equal rights to all citizens in all States alike. 
An action was brought against the State of Connecticut 
by a citizen, but the State won. So in the Supreme Court of 
California it was laid down that “the wild game within a 
State belongs to the people in their collective capacity. It is 
net the subject of private ownership, except in so far as the 
people may elect to make it so, and they may, if they see fit, 
absolutely prohibit the taking of it, or traffic, or commerce in 
it, if it is deemed necessary for protection or preservation.” 
This judgment thus does not forbid private ownership, but 
asserts State ownership in general. Asa matter of fact, private 
ownership of game does exist in many States, and makes such 
places as the Corbin Park possible. Shooting licenses will 
probably be made compulsory on “outsiders” by the States 
whose sporting rights they desire to enjoy. A recent meeting 
at Chicago with the object of enforcing game protection in 
the State of Illinois elicits the following comments in a leading 
paper, which gives the modern American views on game 
preserving in a form not more exalted than is commonly seen 
in the discussion of such topics. ‘“ Altogether aside from the 
consideration of game as a food resource is the influence it 
has upon the health and stamina of the race. This is not in 
any degree a fanciful view of the supply of wild game as a 
public benefit, and game protection as a public charge. It 
has had recognition from early days, and has furnished reason 
for the enactment and enforcement of Game Laws. The 
whole country reaps advantage when its public men seek 
the woods for their recreations; the community shares 





the good which its citizens find in camp and field. Game 
is a public property; those appointed to protect it are 
the trustees of the public; game protection is a public 
trust.” This public trust is occasionally exercised to private 
detriment. Thus in Long Island, at thirty miles from New 
York, deer are so numerous in consequence of the prohibition 
of hunting with hounds as well as shooting, that the market. 
gardeners’ bitter cry is now being heard. One of these writes 
a furious letter of complaint, of which the following extracts 
are somewhat amusing. Perhaps even stronger language 
would be used were the market-gardens in Gunnersbury or 
Falham. “The depredations on all kinds of track are fearful, 
and drive the small farmers, who especially suffer, to madnesg 
and despondency. Ask, for example, the people of Bohemian. 
ville how they have to suffer despite all precautions by putting 
up scarecrows, hanging out lanterns, &c., to keep off the deer, 
In making such an onerous Game Law, the State expropriates 
the farmer without giving him compensation. The State takes 
the food out of the toiler’s mouth and gives it to the deer,” 
After remarking that, instead of encouraging the growing of 
vegetables to supply the poor with cheap food, “the State 
goes to breeding wild animals,” the writer adds that when 
trying to get compensation from the Board of Supervisors, 
the Board answered humorously that the farmers “should 
start a revolution.” ‘Is that equal rights?” asks this citizen 
of Long Island. In Maine a difficulty of an unforeseen kind 
is urged against modern State preservation. By the 
old laws of the colony of Massachusetts the founders of 
this refuge for tender consciences enacted that no game 
preservation should be permitted, and further declared that 
the right of free fishing and fowling should pertain to all on 
any great pond containing more than ten acres of water, and 
that the right to pass and repass to any such water should 
remain for ever unabridged, providing that the persons 
using it did not trespass upon any man’s corn or meadow.” 
This statute was upheld in a recent judgment, and a newly 
made private game-park was thrown open to the public. An 
odd phase of the present keenness of the public for public 
sport is the attack recently made on cold storage solely because 
it makes the detection of breakers of the close season more 
difficult by preserving game all the year round in condition 
for market. It was seriously alleged that cold storing of 
game made it poisonous, or at least unfit for human food. 
The subject was discussed at immense length, and the 
adversaries of cold storage were the popular party in the dis- 
pute, the thinness of the arguments being backed up by the 
goodness of the cause, which was not solicitude for whole- 
some food, but for the protection of game in close time. 


The men who kill winged game in the close season make 
immense bags in many districts, and by supplying unscru- 
pulous owners of cold stores with grouse, wild geese, quail, 
and wild fowl, earn large sums, and do much mischief. The 
following specimen of a Yankee poacher’s letter offering to 
make himself useful in this way was recently forwarded by 
the recipient to the Forest and Stream. The spelling is given 
literatim :—“ jenuarry the 28. Mr ——i hav Bin sicK for fower 
weeks SinCe i saw your agent. i am gittin game rite nowi 
have som gees i will sent them in now mri will do business 
with you i will sent you som eggs. how long can you Handel 
Birds privetly mr send priCes onCe a weak is anuf.” The 
game chiefly preserved in the old States are black-tailed deer, 
Virginian deer, wild duck, and other fowl, Californian quail, 
sage hens, and ruffed grouse. Bears and foxes benefit by the 
close season extended to game. Westwards the big game of 
the Rocky Mountains, wapiti, or “ elk,” wild sheep, wild goats, 
and winged game are also protected in a close season settled 
by the different States. Both Virginian deer and, in the State 
of Maine, the woodland cariboo and other deer have much 
increased of recent years. The latest development of this 
democratic game preserving is the introduction of the English 
pheasant. Private persons began and succeeded in the experi- 
ments; bat now certain States have taken to pheasant pre- 
serving; the first sets of eggs and subsequent broods bave 
been reared in State pheasantries and protected by rigorous 
laws for a period of five years. 


The whole movement is a curious illustration of the intense 
Anglo-Saxon love of sport, and of the sense of fair play due to 
game which marks the distinction between sport and the 
commercial killing of game. It would not be possible ina 








country which did not, as the United States, abound in wild 
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“ gnimproved” land, forests, and swampy rivers. In time, 
as the population grows, the game must diminish in spite of 
State protection. But for the present the Americans are 
determined that no such waste of animal life by unrestricted 
shooting shall recur as that which destroyed the bison, and 
has reduced to a few individuals the largest flocks of any 
species of bird ever seen in one place, the once innumerable 


colonies of passenger-pigeons. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SPANISH TEMPERAMENT. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpectaToR.” | 

Sre,—In your very interesting article on Spanish character 
in the Spectator of April 16th, you allude to the “ hidden root 
of inefficiency” that prevents the modern Spaniard from 
being a successful man. May not the cause of this be partly 
his rooted habit of procrastination ? In this point he resembles 
the Highlander, but with a difference. The Spaniard has a 
curious mixture in his nature of Oriental apathy, and a proud 
self-confidence which makes him affirm tbat things will come 
right, even if he does not carry out his plan till to-morrow, 
whereas the Highlander is pleasantly indifferent as to 
whether his plans are executed or not. The Spaniard 
of old had a fierce energy which seems to have burnt 
itself out, and left some of the fierceness without the 
restless activity that once made him the dread of the devoted 
Netherlanders and the terror of Peru. There is another point 
which is noteworthy in the Spaniard’s character,—he lives 
sparingly and abstemiously ; but he is ready to give liberally, 
and his ideas of hospitality are princely. The gracefal words, 
“Todos & la disposicgion de usted,” are not a mere form; 
everything is placed by a Spanish host at the disposal of his 
guest—carriage, horses, opera-box, &c.—all is meant to be 
used by the latter freely and without stint. When the 
case is reversed and Spanish friends come into the dull 
foggy atmosphere of London, their welcome must seem 
strangely poor and very inadequate in comparison to 
the one given by them to us, for with the best inten- 
tions English people would not readily offer their carriage 
and opera-box to foreigners, though they would help 
them in any difficulty with ready kindliness. It is, 
hewever, the little graceful acts of courtesy that impress the 
“stranger and sojourner ” in a foreign land, and the Spaniard 
excels in these, which make all the greater impression in that 
they relieve, as it were, the shadowy background of his 
habitual stately reserve and unbending pride. There are 
many lights and shades in regard to the Spanish character 
wuich would be most interesting to analyse, but time fails 
to enlarge on these. To show, however, that the Spaniard 
with all his inconsistencies has a profound respect for the 
English character, I will quote a sentence from an old letter 
addressed to a near relative of mine by a Spaniard of the old 
school. After recognising an act of courtesy that had been 
promptly done for him, he adds, “ What can equal the nobility 
and simple loyalty of the great heart of an English gentle- 
man!”—TI am, Sir, &c., 

April 16th. 





L. B. Grpss. 


{To tHE Epiror or THE “SpEctaToR.”] 
Sir,—Your interesting article on the Spanish temperament, 
whilst admirably indicating its essential characteristics, misses 
to some extent, I venture to think, the indication of the chief 
factor which has gone to produce it. The basis of the popula- 
tion of the Peninsula is, surely, Celtiberian,—that is,a layer 
of Celtic blood superimposed on an original Iberian founda- 
tion (at least south-east of a line drawn from Pampeluna to 
Oporto). This lends strength to the comparison you make 
between the Spanish pun d’onor and that of the Highlander. 
But the main fact in the consideration of the question seems 
te me to be that the Peninsula, or three-fourths of it, was for 
some hundreds of years a Mahommedan State, that the Spaniard 
was “brought up” under the one religion which holds pride 
@ virtue, a ‘religion which to this day can produce in its 
votaries a sense of personal value, a haughty reserve, and 
dignity of thought and bearing which are remarkable all 
through the Mahommedan world by the testimony of all those 
who know it best. For Spanish “callousness,” it must not be 


character was built up, was ruling with small numbers over 
a huge mass of subject populations, from Friesland to 
Paraguay,—a condition of things which tends to produce 
hardness of fibre and imperious self-confidence, and pro- 
duces it to-day, as in the Anglo-Indian. Lastly, may I sug- 
gest that not only to charge against the Spaniard his present 
inefficiency, but to accuse him of being inefficient by nature, 
as it were, is surely unfair? Until Spain, by the chances 
of events and the ambition of her rulers, was engaged in 
the hopeless struggle to subdue the world, her political 
institutions were as free and as enlightened as any in 
Europe. Witness the Aragonese oath of allegiance: “ We 
who are men like you, and who are stronger than you, take 
you for our King if you will observe our rights. But if 
not, then not.” A century and a half of gigantic but mis- 
directed effort have been followed by two centuries of 
exhaustion; but there is a history of Spain before 1500, 
and there may well be one not less glorious after 1900. 
—Apologising for thus troubling you, I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Crass. 
Owl Cottage, Shrewsbury Lane, Shooters Till. 





BRIBERY IN BUSINESS. 
(To tue Epitok or rHE “Spectator.” 
S1z,—By a curious coincidence “A Military Officer,” in 
referring to my letter which appeared in the Spectator of 
April 9th, lauds a Co-operative Society established by 
some enterprising janior officers in the Army as a 
means of preventing bribery in business. Now, Sir, 
it was a certain Co-operative Society which I had in 
my own mind in referring to a £5 note surreptitiously 
offered to a servant by being placed under an inkstand. 
A Co-operative Society, whether for the benefit of Tommy 
Atkins or that of the public generally, must, I take it, 
have officials in one way or another, and if travellers 
can only “get at them” by artifices such as that I 
have indicated, the officials will, it may be taken for granted, 
be equally liable to yield to temptation. Co-operative 
Societies, however well managed, will never abolish secret 
discounts or hush-money, and as for a Co-operative Society 
in the Army, supplies being bought in the open market, it 
would not, and could not, do away entirely with opportunities 
for indulging every now and then in a little bribery in busi- 
ness. It is surely not wholesale men nor yet retailers who 
are to be distrusted, but mainly the sharks who infest society, 
seeking in the commercial world to push trade by offering 
bribes or secret commissions, and defending the practice as 
absolutely necessary if trade is to be done. “ My wife and. 
family cannot starve” said a man in rags when he had 
smashed a baker’s window and carried off a loaf of bread. 
But the police showed him that he was wrong in his deduc- 
tions, and the traveller who tells the world that he cannot 
live without orders must be shown that business transacted 
on lines of dishonesty is a snare and a curse, and cannot be 
tolerated for a single moment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Braviey. 


Leeds and County Conservative Club, Leeds, April 18th. 





OFFERTORIES. 
(To tHe Epiton or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I have always looked to the Spectator as giving us in 
everyday language the spiritual view in Church matters. 
In this matter you say in the Spectator of April 16th: “The 
offertory has come to be regarded as one of the chief agents 
in ecclesiastical finance.” And no doubt it is. But whyP 
Is it not just because it is an offertory, and not the result of 
a tax or a subscription-list? Subscribers’ motives are mostly 
high, if not really religious, but have you not left out the 
spiritual side of the offertory? It is not only a collection in 
church counted out in the vestry-room. Since the Church 
revival it would seem that the offertory has come to be more 
regarded not as a tax, but as part of the church service,— 
the offering of the people of their substance. It is an 
offering. It is taken by the priest and offered before the 
people. A prayer goes up from priest and people for a 
blessing. It is not that the coins are multiplied or increased 
in value, but the work for which those coins are given ia 
blest. They are the free offerings of the pions, given 
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heart—no distinction between the poor man’s and the rich 
man’s offering. The offerings are all “ presented.” I appeal 
to laymen who have had anything to do with church funds, 
whether there has not been an increase like that of the feeding 
the thousands in the wilderness. He who accepts the offering 
guides the work and gives it success. Hence there is some- 
thing more in the offertory than a collection in embroidered 
bags.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Barnet. J. MILLER. 


[To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I am very sorry that such an article should have 
appeared in your paper as that on “Offertories” in the 
Spectator of April 16th. We parsons have difficulty enough 
in getting people to understand the principle of almsgiving, 
and inducing them to give, not necessarily over-liberally or 
extravagantly, but in any proper proportion to their means; 
and the difficulty is more than increased when such articles 
as that to which I refer appear in a paper that is not supposed 
to be antagonistic to church work or church methods. The 
writer of the article seems to object in toto to the weekly offer- 
tory inchurch. May I refer him tothe instructions of a person 
ealled St. Paul, in 1 Corinthians xvi. 1-2? One would think 
that the principle of almsgiving was pretty well understood 
now by Christians of ordinary education and intelligence; but 
it appears not to be so, and we are still being told usque ad 
nauseam that the offertory is merely an opportunity for 
“taxing the casual attendants at church.” The writer of the 
article speaks of the “mute petition for money which is one 
of the characteristics of Anglican worship.” Apparently he 
has yet to learn that almsgiving is a characteristic of all true 
worship, and that it is a question of individual duty, not of 
“mute petition,” as though some extraordinary and un- 
authorised request were being made. It almost suggests 
that the clergy of the Church of England were engaged 
in issuing a weekly appeal for themselves and their own 
private wants. We are pretty hard hit nowadays in 
the matter of £ s. d. but we have not come down 
to this level yet. If Church people would only give 
systematically and in proportion to their means, there would 
be less need for the many appeals, and the “begging 
sermons” one hears so often. As things are now, the 
generosity of the few has to make up for the neglect of their 
duty by the many. It is because they have no system about 
it that so many people give either “grudgingly” or “of 
necessity,” the “necessity” being more frequently a moral 
than a financial one. Let a man settle with his own con- 
science as to what he can afford to give every week as a 
minimum, increasing it if he wishes for special objects, and 
let him give it, be it copper, silver, or gold, regardless of his 
neighbour on either side of him, but always remembering to 
whom it is being given; and for goodness’ sake let us hear 
no more of that silly (and what ought to be by now exploded) 
idea of a weekly “ tax.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rector RvustTIcanvs. 

[We have no objection to “ many appeals,” or to “ begging 
sermons,” provided that those to whom they are addressed 
are left free to give according as they are disposed in their 
hearts. The “cheerful giver” will not pass a box at the 
door of the church, nor will he who has settled with his own 
conscience what he can afford to give need to be reminded of 
his duty by the bag.—Eb. Spectator.] 





OUR DUTCH COLONISTS AT THE CAPE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I think it will be of interest to your readers, who must 
during the last few months have heard frequent accusations 
against the loyalty of our Dutch colonists at the Cape, to 
know what is the answer made to such charges by Mr. 
Hofmeyr, the most influential Dutchman in the Cape Colony. 
The speech from which I send an extract was made about 
three weeks ago, at a banquet given to Mr. Hofmeyr by 
Dutch and English gentlemen in Cape Town. The speech is 
algo important, as defining the position and principles of those 
colonists who find themselves unable to welcome back Mr. 
Rhodes to the political life of the Colony.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDERIC MACKARNESS, 





From THe “Care Araus” or Marca 30ru. 


“Would it surprise you to learn that the very first speech I 
Aaade from a political platform in Cape Town—in October, 1875,— 











was in favour of Lord Carnarvon’s proposals to bring about the 
federation of South Africa? ...... His idea was good, and if 
his idea had been carried into effect, I would take it upon myself to 
say you would have had no Zulu War, no Transvaal Annexation 
no War of Independence, no Uitlanders’ grievances, no Jameson 
Raid, and you would have heard nothing of those constitutiona] 
means by which the politics of the country are at present being 
debauched. I was loyal to the British connection in 1875, and I havo 
been loyal eversince. If I had not been loyal do you think that suc. 
cessive Ministries—Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ amongst them—would have 
voted meto Customs Union Conferences in Cape Town and Bloem. 
fontein; to Inter-Colonial (I would almost say Imperial) Con. 
ferences? Would the Governor have repeatedly offered me the 
the Premiership of this Colony, and other honours which were not 
always rejected by the gentlemen to whom they were offered ? 
Would tke Imperial Government have entrusted to me the 
delicate negotiations in connection with the Swaziland Conven. 
tion? Would Mr. Rhodes, when I resigned my seat in Parliament, 
have adopted the unusual course of getting the House to pass 
a vote of regret and appreciation in connection with my name? 
Would Mr. Rhodes have pressed me to accept the Agent-General- 
ship in the presence of other men of influence, men of mark, men 
of leading? ...... Would he, as he once politically boasted in 
the House of Assembly, have come up to my quarters in Camp 
Street, week by week, or day by day, entrusting to moe 
the most confidential secrets and documents, begging me for my 
opinion and boasting that, as a rule, he acted on my opinion ? 
Now this same Camp Street is only mentioned in terms of 
abhorrence. Why the sudden change? Have I proved unfaith. 
ful to Prime Ministers, to Governors, to High Commissioners, to 
State Secretaries, who trusted me? Have I debauched Imperial 
Secretaries? No, sir; not even Mr. Rhodes, bold man though he 
is said to be, has ever dared to insinuate anything of the kind, 
Why, then, this change from fulsome flattery to thorough-going 
condemnation of Camp Street? There is only one answer to be 
given to this question. It is because I behaved in connection 
with the Jameson Raid in exactly the same manner in which I 
conducted myself in connection with the Adendorff trek. I did 
my duty to my people and to my country in connection with the 
trek, although my own countrymen were concerned in it. I could 
do no less in connection with the Jameson Raid, in which very 
few of my countrymen were concerned. I have fallen into dis- 
favour because I have refused, and still refuse, to take part in 
any movement having for its object the re-establishment in power 
of a man found guilty of such misdemeanours as you will find 
sketched, I will not say in the columns of Ons Land, but in 
the report of the South African Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons. I refuse to countenance any attempt to put 
Mr. Rhodes at the head of affairs in this Colony, because he 

been guilty of such misdemeanours, and because he has never 
given the least sign of any regret or of any remorse. He only 
regrets the failure. As a South African, as an Afrikander, asa 
man, I can do no otherwise than I have done. I would lose my 
own self-respect if I did otherwise. Iam told that in acting as I 
have done, I have been provoking race hatred. I am charged 
with setting the love of race, local patriotism, before loyalty to 
the Empire. I have still to learn that local patriotism, love of 
my own people, is not reconcileable with the very highest loyalty. 
Thave still to learn that such loyalty demands that I should sink 
down in adoration before a man whose acts I abhor, whose methods 
I despise. I am reminded that I have been born under the 
British flag, and ought to be grateful for the privileges and 
liberties I enjoy under this flag. I am grateful, and being grate- 
ful I intend to the fullest extent to avail myself of those rights 
and those privileges, and avail myself of them to the same extent 
as if I had had the good luck of being born in Scotland or Wales, 
or in the Channel Islands, or even in Canada...... T come now to 
a tremendousaccusation against me. It is said I am an out-and-out 
Republican, and that my occupation night and day is devising 
means of getting rid of the British flag in South Africa, and that 
I would establish a united South Africa under its own flag. Will 
you be surprised to learn that when I joined the Afrikander Bond’ 
there was some sort of provision of the kind in its constitution, 
smuggled into it by the same gentleman I have referred to before, 
so I am informed? and one of the chief objects why I joined the 
Afrikander Bond was to get that provision knocked out of it, and 
I succeeded in my object. I was born under Her Majesty’s 
sway, and I am quite content to remain under that sway. I 
have no illusions about the power of South African republicanism, 
Afrikanderism, or nationalism, or whatever you like to call it, to 
defy the whole British Empire, import you never so many 
Maxims, build you never so many forts. Even Majuba and 
Doornkop have not turned my head....... I believe 
Majuba has been wiped out by the magnanimity by which Her 
Majesty’s Government gave back to the Transvaal their inde- 
pendence, limited if it be. I believe that in days to come, wher 
little irritations still present in the minds of some of us shall 
have disappeared, when the last vestige of national animosity 
shall have died out, when Dutchmen and Englishmen shall sit 
down together as men of one happy family, the retrocession of 
the Transvaal will be regarded as one of the noblest pages in 
the history of England. By that time also, perhaps, the 
grievances of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal shall have become 
a memory of the past, perhaps the franchise shall have been 
extended, perhaps mutual trust and confidence shall have been 
founded between Downing Street and Pretoria. I can even 
venture to think that we may see the Transvaal Government 
trusting the protection of Transvaal burghers to British Consuls 
and British Agents instead of wasting thousands and thousands 
of pounds on the payment of Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, 
and Ministers in the cities of Europe. But before that event 
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to pass something else will have to happen. The 
perc? the Jameson Raid will have to be swallowed up in 
the quicksands of time, the name of its abettors must have 
faded away from the rolls of your national heroes.” 

[We may take a different view from that held by Mr. 
Hofmeyr as to the treatment accorded to the Outlanders 
py the Transvaal, and as to their right to obtain a remedy, 
but it is a mad or evil policy which proposes to treat such a 
man as a rebel.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 





A CURLEW. 


Over the marshes 
Crieth a curlew ; 

Wild is its music, 
Weird as its home; 
Over the desolate 

Pits of black water, 
Over the hoar, withered 
Grass it is borne. 


Far away, far away, 
Hark! it is fading ; 
Nearer, ah! nearer 
Comes it again; 

Rises a billow 
Crested with passion ; 
Faltereth, breaketh, 
Falleth anew. 


Bird of the Marshland! 
‘Voice of the Wasteness ! 
Who with thy poignance 
Woundeth the air, 

Why should thy song of 
Mating and nesting 
Sound as an agony 
Taunting the Spring? 


Art thou a penitent 
Pleading for shriving, 
Worn with a secret 
Srievous and fell ? 

Art thou some anguisht 
‘Ghost of a dead race, 
Telling thy wrongs in a 
Language forlorn ? 





Art thou bemoaning 
How the fierce vulture 
Tears at the bleeding 
Heart of the world? 
Hast thou no refuge 
Left for thy spirit 
From the mysterious 
Sorrow of earth ? 


Or is the keenest 
Pang of thy torment 
That thou must bear it 
Ever alone ? 

That all unheeded 
Falleth thy warning, 
Foiled by our dullard 
Spirit and ear ? 


Bard of the Marish 
Not with condoling 
From thy high sadness 
Turn I away; 

Ts not thy wailing 
Part of the beauty, 
Part of the tender 
Charm of the year ? 


And if I know the 

Soul of a poet, 

Thou hast appeasement 
Found in thy song ; 
Yea, in the mournfullest 
Trill of thy plaining 
Knowest a rapture 
Deeper than joy. 





R. H. Law. 








BOOKS. 
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MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
POEMS.* 
WE have no hesitation in describing Mr. George Wyndham’s 
introduction as a masterly piece of criticism. There are 
things in it with which we do not wholly agree, and also things 
which we do not feel sure can be finally sustained at the bar 
of literature, but that is no great matter. What separate 
his introduction from so much of the work that is called 
literary criticism are his intimate first-hand knowledge of 
Elizabethan poetry and prose, and his wide and comprehen- 
sive literary sympathy. Critics of Shakespeare too often fail 
either from only knowing Shakespeare’s plays and poems, alone 
and in isolation from the great corpus poeticum Elizabethanense 
of which they are a part, or else because, though they know 
the literature of “Eliza and our James,” they are mere 
pedantic dryasdusts, and have not that feeling for poetic 
literature, that instinctive sense of what poetry really means 
and is, which ought to belong to every interpreter of poetry. 
Mr. Wyndham falls into neither of these errors. He knows 
his Shakespeare, but he knows also his Peele and his Greene, 
his Marlowe and his Chapman, his Ben Jonson and his 
Webster, his Massinger and his Ford. Again, while he is 
able to “cap” verses with the best of the literal critics and 
pedants of the Shakespearian origines, he knows that poetry 
is poetry, and that those who best understand it are those who 





* The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
George Wyndham. London; Methuen and Oo. (10s. 6d.) 
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can feel that the poem’s heart still beats against its side. 
Thus while we read Mr. Wyndham’s introduction we realise that 
he is able to give enough, and yet not too much, importance 
to the discoveries of those painstaking and laborious persons 
who have pieced together all the allusions to Shakespeare and 
his work scattered up and down the writings of his contem- 
poraries. These allusions have a value, but that value can 
only be precisely and usefully estimated by one who has 
read them in their context, and who has not merely seen 
them desiccated in a Shakespearian handbook or lexicon. 

Mr. Wyndham’s chief contribution to the Sonnet controveas¥ 
seems at first sight a very simple one, yet it is one which is 
constantly ignored. He insists that the sonnets are poems, 
and must be considered first and always as poems. Many 
critics talk and write as if they were a series of biographical 
memoranda kindly placed at their disposal by the poet. Mr. 
Wyndham realises that though the poet in the course of his 
inspiration may have swept into them a thousand details of 
his emotional biography, a thousand sparkles from the 
flashing wheel of his passions, and his feelings, and 
all the subtle, metaphysical ideas that for a time ruled 
his intellect, they are still rather works of art than 
notes to serve for a biography. The present writer is not 
scholar enough to know whether the dates and “ understood 
relations ” will allow his theory, but he cannot help fancying 
that Love’s Labour's Lost is the real key to the sonnets. That 
is atany rateasonnet-play. Half the verses go into the sonnet 
form, and all the chief characters burst into sonnets at the 
smallest emotional provocation. But behind the sonneteer- 
ing comes the human voice which tells us that all this 
high-wrought emotion, all this word-spinning or even idea- 
spinning, all this amorous metaphysic, is unreal and fantastic, 
—that, in fact, it is literature, not life. And Shakespeare 
could tell the world this with all the better force and grace 
because he had been a sonneteer himself. He knew so well 
that “the song is to the singer, and comes back most 
to him,” that it expresses his emotions, his feelings, his 
thoughts, and his Platonics, and not the actual facts of life. 
Something or somebody may have suggested that his young and 
handsome and noble—or for the purposes of poetry, at any rate, 
handsome and noble—friend ought to marry. Into that 
mould how easy for a poet full of passion—we use the word 
in its true sense,and not merely as indicating the passion of love 
—and quivering with the ideas that kindle at a touch, to pour 
a stream of gold. Again, there is some slight suggestion of 
jealousy and a rival, and in an instant the poet is passing the 
bounds of space and time to say whatever is absolute and 
eternal and illuminating on love and friendship, death and 
desire, sorrow and remorse. The mould was nothing,—a clay 
thing soon broken and forgotten. ‘The poet’s gold was every- 
thing, came froma different region, and merely used the clay 
an instant to shape the shining, and henceforth immortal, 
image. Shakespeare’s sonnets were, in fact, about as auto- 
biographical as Pope’s “ Ode to an Unfortunate Lady.” You 
cannot say exactly that there was no “peg,” no mould, but 
it was of infinitesimal importance. But, as we have said, 
all this seems to us to be writ large in Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

But we must not keep our readers any longer from coming 
closer to Mr. Wyndham’s excellent criticism. We cannot 
conceive the true view of the sonnets being put better than in 
the following passage,—a passage which also contains a most 
sound and well-conceived declaration as to Shakespeare’s two 
long poems :— 

“Shakespeare’s Poems are detached by the perfection of his 
art from both the personal experience which supplied their 
matter and the artistic environment which suggested their rough- 
hewn form. Were they newly discovered, you could tell, of 
course, that they were written in England, and about the end of 
the Sixteenth Century: just as youcan tell a Flemish from an 
Italian, a Fourteenth from a Sixteenth Century picture; and 
every unprejudiced critic has said of the Sonnets that they 
‘express Shakespeare’s own feelings in his own person.’ Thatis 
true. But it is equally true, and it is vastly more important, that 
the Sonnets are not an Autobiography. In this Sonnet or that 
you feel the throb of great passions shaking behind the perfect 
verse; here and there you listen to a sigh as of a world awaking 
to its weariness. Yet the movement and sound are elemental : 
they steal on your senses like a whisper trembling through 
summer-leaves, and in their vastness are removed by far from 
the suffocation of any one man’s tragedy. The writer of the 
Sonnets has felt more, and thought more, than the writer of the 
Venus and the Lucrece; but he remains a poet—not a Rousseau, 
not a Metaphysician—and his chief concern is still to worshi 
Beauty in the imagery and music of his verse. It is, indeed, 





strange to find how much of thought, imagery, and rhythm is 
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common to Venus and Adonis and the Sonnets, for the two works 

could hardly belong by their themes to classes of poetry more 

widely distinct—(the first is a late Renaissance imitation of late 

Classical Mythology ; the second a sequence of intimate occasional 

verses)—nor could they differ more obviously from other poems in 
the same classes. Manysuch imitations and sequences of sonnets 
were written by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, but among them 
all there is not one poem that in the least resembles Venus and 
Adonis, and there are but few sonnets that remind you, even 
faintly, of Shakespeare’s. And just such distinctions isolate The 
Rape of Lucrece. By its theme, as a romantic story in rhyme, it 
has nothing in common with its two companions from Shake- 
speare’s hand; but it is lonelier than they, having indeed no 
fellow in Elizabethan poetry and not many in English literature. 
Leaving ballads on one side, you may count the romantic stories 
in English rhyme, that can by courtesy be called literature, upon 
the fingers of one hand. ‘here are but two arches in the bridge 
by which Keats and Chaucer communicate across the centuries, 
and Shakespeare’s Lucrece stands tor the solitary pier. Yet, 
distinct as they are from each other in character, these three 
things by Shakespeare are closely united in form by a degree of 
lyrical excellence in their imagery and rhythm which severs them 
from kindred competitors: they are the first examples of the 
highest qualities in Elizabethan lyrical verse. No poet of that 
day ever doubted that ‘poesie dealeth with Katholon, that is to 
say with the universall consideration,’ or that of every language 
in Europe their own could best ‘ yeeld the sweet slyding fit for 
averse. But in these three you find the highest expression of 
this theory and this practice alike: a sense of the mystery of 
Beauty profound as Plato’s, with such a golden cadence as no 
other singer has been able to sustain.” 
Criticism as sound and searching as that is really worth 
writing. What Mr. Wyndham has to say about the “ Lucrece” 
and Chaucer is as true and yet as original as what he 
states when he tells us that Shakespeare’s sonnets are 
not an autobiography. There are a great many other 
things which we should like to touch on in Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s introduction; but if we did we should fill a 
whole number of the Spectator. One only can we find space 
for. We desire to call special attention to the admirable 
piece of metrical criticism at the end of the introduction. It 
shows that Mr. Wyndham really understands the genius of 
our metrical system. His remark as to the two streams—the 
rbymed and the accentual—which combined in the Eliza- 
bethans are as new as they are illuminating. Most interesting 
is the quotation from the poem called ‘Scottish Field,” by 
which it is illustrated. Mr. Wyndham’s detailed critizism of 
the respective parts played by assonance, alliteration, and 
emphasis in the first sonnet is also worthy of note. It shows 
how entirely he has escaped the tyranny of the false notion 
that English poetry is to be controlled and put in order by 
the laborious gentlemen who hammer out their iambs, 
trochees, and dactyls on their study tables. 

We have only two minute points of difference with Mr. 
Wyndham. We think that, like so many critics before him, 
he exaggerates the squalor of the Elizabethan theatres. We 
would ask him to look at the passage in Coryat’s Crudities in 
which that humorous foot-traveller compares the poverty of 
the Venetian playhouses with the richness of those in London. 
Next, we cannot agree with Mr. Wyndham in what he says 
about Mr. Carter’s contribution to the controversy over the 
religious views of the Shakespeare family. It seems to us 
that Mr. Carter has completely proved that Shakespeare’s 
father was not a Roman Catholic, but instead got into diffi- 
culties as a town Magistrate because of his Puritanic leanings, 
We think nothing of Mr. Wyndham’s point that if John 
Shakespeare had been a Puritan he would not have applied 
for a grant of arms, In later times, at any rate, some of the 
most rigid Puritans were Armigeri. Again, Milton, though a 
Puritan, did not abhor the stage, but only its “ fat pollutions.” 
These, however, are minor matters. The fact remains that all 
who love our Elizabethan literature will find a very garden of 
delight in Mr. Wyndhaw’s scholarly introduction. 





ANGLICAN ORDERS.* 
Pore LEo XIII. found the Anglican Ordinal to be defective 
on account of the omission of four essential matters. Com- 
paring the Edwardine form with that of the Sarum Use, 
which it superseded, he declared the omissions to be (1) the 
Sacrifice, (2) Consecration, (3) the Sacerdutium, (4) the power 
of consecrating and offering sacrifice. Dr. Lowndes clears the 
way by admitting two—(2) and (4)—of these omissions. As to 
(1) and (3) he joins issue. And first as to (1),—Sacrifice. He 








* (1.) A Vindication of Anglican Orders. By Arthur Lowndes, D.D. 2 vols. 
London: Rivington. [3’.])——(2.) Ministerial Priesthood: with an Appendiz 


upon Roman Criticism of Anglican Orders. By R, E. Moberly, D.D, London: 


denies that the Sarnm Use makes mention of Sacrifice, Ik 
will be well to quote his actual words :— 

“ What ‘clear mention of the Sacrifice’ do we find in the Sarum, 
Use ? None. By the ‘Sacrifice’ is meant, we presume, the one: 
Sacrifice which Christ Himself offered on the Cross. There 
surely be no other Sacrifice which can justly be designated « the 
Sacrifice.’ The Sarum Ordinal has no ‘clear mention’ of that 
Sacrifice. Further, that Ordinal contains no clear mention of 
that Sacrifice at all, nor is there even any allusion to it. The firet 
charge, therefore, falls to the ground. There can be no Omission 
of an omission.” 

Here, of course, we are brought into contact with a curious 
question. Some Roman controversialists of the sixteenth 
century, writers who were, at the time at least, regarded ag 
persons of importance and even authority, maintained that 
the Sacrifice of the Eucharist was a continuation and reitera. 
tion of the Sacrifice of the Cross. And it can hardly be 
denied that the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the 
legends of miraculous appearances in the consecrated Elements 
to unbelieving priests have a certain analogy to this teaching, 
teaching which would now, we presume, be repudiated on al} 
sides. ; 

As to (3), Dr. Lowndes says: “It is even remarkable how: 
strongly the Sacerdotium is brought forward and insisted on 
in the English rite.” The same inference may be drawn 
from the strong objections which the Continental Reformers 
and their English sympathisers urged against the form 
adopted by the Anglican Church. The hostility of the. 
Puritan sects is meaningless, but that it had this foundation: 
“Whenever men seceded from the Church of England or her 
daughter Churches their first care was to eliminate from the. 
Anglican service books every trace of the Sacerdotium.” 


But it will be asked, Is not the confession of (2) and (4) fata} 
to Anglican claims? The answer to this is, of course, to go 
back to authorities more ancient than the Sarum Use, which,, 
after all, is little more than eight hundred years old. And 
the result cannot be said to support the Roman contention. 
First, there are the very simple forms in which our Lord 
himself gave their commission to his Apostles, and the form,, 
still simpler, in which Matthias was empowered to take the 
“bishopric” of the traitor Judas. Nothing more can be 
deduced from these as essential but prayer, imposition of 
hands, signifying the communication of a spiritual power 
which is to work out the “edifying of the whole body of 
Christ.” But what, to pass on from these, as possibly not 
ce mparable with human institutions, do we find in the earliest 
forms that have come down to us? Dr. Lowndes quotes a eucces-. 
sion of these in his twenty-fourthchapter. The first in point 
of time is that which has survived in the Arabic version. of the: 
Canons of Hippolytus. Nothing could well be more simple. 
There is no reference to the power of consecrating, nor to the 
Sacerdotium (the form seems to have been indifferent as to: 
priest and Bishop), nor to the Eucharist. But as we havea 
translation only, it may be as well to pass on to the eighth 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions. Here, it is true, we are 
not upon much firmer ground. But the doubts do not tell 
against the argument drawn from the simplicity of the form. 
Any departure from primitive models is sure not to have 
been in this direction: The same characteristic of simplicity 
is to be seen in the Eastern rites, as in the Coptic, Nestorian, 
or Maronite. Another noteworthy fact is that this form is 
precatory, not imperative. The same remarks may be made 
on the Ordinal now in use in the Orthodox Eastern Church. 
On the whole, the argument on this side of the question is 
distinctly favourable to the sufficiency of the Anglican form. 


So far, it may be said, the argument as urged against 
Leo XIII.’s Bull is defensive. When it passes to the doctrine 
of Intention it assumes, and cannot but assume, the atti- 
tude of attack. “The Church,” says the Pope, “does not 
judge about the mind and intention, in so far as it 
is something by its nature internal; but in so far as 
it is manifested externally she is bound to judge concern- 
ing it.” It might be urged that this is contrary to sundry 
declarations of the Pope’s predecessors. But it may be 
welcomed as a return to sounder teaching than has sometimes 
been in favour at the Vatican. And, indeed, there is no 
Church which, viewed historically, has more need of the 
principle that the Sacrament or grace is not invalidated by 
the unworthiness of the minister. Splendid as have been the 
services which the Roman Church has rendered to mankind, 





John Murray. [l4s.] 





she has had periods of decay and corruption so scandalous 
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of belief could have 
succession of 


‘vidual inten 
pe boy who was put on the Papal throne when 


he was twelve and sold it to his successor when he was 
twenty-three? What could it have been in Alexander VI., 
or even Leo X.? But if this view of intention is 
discarded, what are we to put in its place? Surely some- 
thing wider than the narrow and technical contention of 
Pope Leo’s Bull. The intention of the Church of England 
«jg to do what their Lord intended should be done.” 
This intention admits of, and indeed calls for, proofs 
which will commend theraselves to the consciences of Christian 
men. Is the action of the Church of England such as suits 
the intention to carry out the will of the Master? In 
answering this question, its whole history must be taken into 
account. If it has failed neither at home nor abroad, neither 
as a witness of truth and righteousness to its people nor as a 
missionary to those beyond its borders, then it may claim 
without fear that its intention is the intention of Christ. 
The thought has even more of monition in it than of 
encouragement. We may quote an eloquent passage from 
Dr. Lowndes’s conclusion :— 

“The disciples of Christ believe that He alone is the King of 
kings, and that He alone has the grant of dominions and 
sovereignties, and that where He grants empire, it is, that His 
Gospel may be preached in the way most acceptable to Him. If, 
therefore, the trust of the world is being committed to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, there must follow with that trust awe-inspiring 
responsibilities. If the English language is to be the bond of 
union that is to knit all races and kindreds, then with that 
language goes the English Bible, and the English Book of 
Common Prayer, and the English Ordinal. How great and how 
solemn the trust. How vast the power for good. What a noble 
incentive to yet nobler work. What a deepening sense of humility 
must steal over even the least thoughtful Anglican, as he realises 
the God-given mission of the Anglican Communion. How careful 
he ought to be to keep the Faith of Nicza whole and undefiled. 
How jealous ought he to be lest its lustre be dimmed by accre- 
tions, no matter by whom and with what intent added. How 
resolute to be patient and abide the Lord’s leisure; how willing 
to be guided only by the light of the Holy Spirit, lest the Pre- 


existed in those who passed on the 


sence be removed, and the goodly land now stretching out be not | 


entered upon. Never had Church a grander future. Never had 
Church such responsibilities. Never had Church such means of 
spreading the Gospel of Christ.” 

The greater part of Dr. Moberly’s volume was in existence 
before the rise of the controversy on Anglican Orders. This 
does not prevent it from being highly relevant. Its intention 
was to prepare for the “study of the Ordinal,” and therefore 
it prepares for an examination of the whole question in its 
broadest aspect. The appendix, in which Roman criticism 
is reviewed, is a very forcible piece of writing. Dr. Moberly 
contends that the whole affair was an unreality from the 
beginning. Behind all the seeming (by which we do not 
mean “intended ”’) desire to do justice and to promote unity 
was the perpetual non possumus of the Roman position. The 
Pope comes back at last to what he might have said at first : 
“You do not submit to me, your intention is not my intention, 
therefore your acts are worth nothing.” “Once concede 
that ‘Roman’ and ‘Catholic’ are convertible terms,” and 
everything else follows. And who supposes that the Vatican 
ever had, or indeed could have, the slightest intention of 
departing from this position ? 

Dr. Moberly then gives us a highly interesting account of 
various utterances made during the last few years by eminent 
Roman controversialists: M. Fernand Dalbus (1894), whose 
tract was reviewed in the same year by the Abbé Duchesne, 

and M. Boudinhon and the Abbé Delasge, who wrote in the 
following year. One cannot help thinking as we read, of the 
politicians who speak in one sense and are constrained by party 
obligations to vote in another. But all individual aspirations, 
hopes, and endeavours are crushed by the imperious necessity 
which not only forbids te Rome to reconsider any decision, 
but compels her to make more and more impossible claims on 
human faith and intellect. 





AN AMERICAN IN SPAIN.* 


Tue author of this book has recently laid all Spanish 
scholars under a lasting obligation by his sumptuous 
edition of the unique MS. of the Poema del Cid in the 
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t is impossible to suppose that the faintest vestige possession of the Marquis de Pidal at Madrid, giving for 


the first time the authentic text of this early monument of 


its Orders. What could have been the in- | Spanish genius. The present work is more difficult to 
tion of such a creature as Benedict IX., classify. It is not, as the title might lead us to expect, 


wholly made up from the note-book of a tourist,—i.e., of 
impressions of incidents of travel rapidly taken, of notes of 
the talk of fellow-travellers, coachmen, innkeepers jotted 
down at the moment, of descriptions of place coloured by 
the accidents of the weather, or of the hour under which 


| they were seen. There are all these, and excellently welb 
| done; but mingled with such notes, and by their elaboration 
| in strong contrast with them, are dissertations which have 


done duty as magazine articles; and, but for their value, 
these might irreverently be called padding when inserted 
among details of travel, to make up the volume. There is 
another feature: this volume is an example of the immense 
service of photography to books of tourist travel. Illustra-. 
tions thus taken have a real value; they enable the reader to 
understand a description without waste of words, they 
occasionally help him to correct mistakes, or to supply 
omissions in the text, or they suggest comparisons with what 
he has seen elsewhere. 

We can praise all parts of this book, but on different 
grounds. The mode of approach to Spain, from Havana to 
Corunna, is unusual for a tourist. The early notes show, first 
of all, that strong common-sense and candour which often 
distinguish the observations of the traveller from the United 
States. He sees things with a fresh eye, he has not 
his mind preoccupied with what he ought to say, 
he is not an echo of other men’s opinions, and is 
less under the influence of the literary or artistic society 
in which he moves than is the European tourist. We see this 
honesty of appreciation again and again. The writer learns 
to know the Spaniards, he sees their deficiencies, but he 
acknowledges their excellences, and utterly refuses to admit 
them as a worn-out race. On the other hand, those portions 
of the book which are really essays or magazine articles are 
very carefully done. A student of Spanish literature recog- 
nises at once that they are taken from the best sources. But 
the book would have been more useful if these sources had 
been more freely acknowledged, if the references had been 
more frequent and more full. Especially is this the case when 
dealing with Compostella and the Legend of Santiago, where 
not merely the matter of the text, but also the engrav- 
ings are taken from Recuerdos de un Viaje a Santiago 
de Galicia, por el P. Fidel Fita y D. A. Fernandez Guerra 
(1880). No one needs to be ashamed of borrowing from such 
authorities. The catalogue of the relics in the treasury of 
Oviedo, taken from Morales, agrees exactly with that given in 
the Pélerinage d’un paysan Picard a 8. Jacques de Compostellos 
published by the Baron Boursault d’Houett in 1890. Such 
lists used to be given to all pilgrims visiting the Cathedral. 
The Moorish casket of the eleventh century, to see which Mr. 
Huntington visited Pamplona a dozen times in vain, is figured 
in The Industrial Arts of Spain by J. F. Riatto (Chapman 
and Hall, 1873). It ranks next in interest to the arca of 
Oviedo. With regard to the Maragatos, we strongly in- 
cline to the opinion of Sefior Dias-Jimenez (cf. Boletin 
de la Real Academia de la Historia, Vol. XX., 1892), that 
they are an immigration into Leon of Mozarabes from the 
province of Cordova in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Striking as the dress of the women is, it is not more so 
than that of the Charras, near Salamanca, which has a 
like Christian-Moorish origin. The account of the visit to 
Juste should be compared with that of Mrs. Cunninghame- 
Graham in the volume entitled Father Archangel of Scotland 
(A. and C. Black, 1896). 

One of the best separate descriptions is that of the bull- 
fights. Our author does not allow himself, as some recent 
writers have done, to be blinded either by the beauty of the 
spectacle, or by admiration of the cool courage of the 
toreadores (these he fully admits), to the inherent cruelty of 
the sport :— 

“The national sport of Spain takes undoubtedly first rank of 
all others in the matter of pure cruelty. It has for its object the | 
death, by slow and deliberate torture, of a fixed number of bulls 
and horses, and the performance is of such a nature that it must 
needs act directly upon the minds and impulses for evil.” 

And again, the “ denunciation ” by Prudentius, the Christian 
poet of Northern Spain in the fourth century, “of a vestal at 


‘a gladiatorial contest might be well read in some palco de, 
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toros these days.” (The passage will be found towards the 
end of Lib. ii., adversus Symmachum, lines 1,087-1,100.) But 
our author, notwithstanding this, gives an excellent sketch of 
the history of bull-fighting, with outlines of the career of the 
more celebrated espadas, and the improvements which they 
have made down to our own day. The chapter on “The 
Lovers of Teruel” tells how Spain, as well as Italy, has its 
story of a Romeo and Juliet, a tale of life o’erpowered by 
love. The engraving of their mummified corpses will remind 
some readers of similar remains in the Tour de Ste. Michel 
at Bordeaux, and of the tales which guides and concierges 
have made up there about the ghastly exhumations. But 
why does Mr. Huntington speak of Hartzenbusch as “a name 
not so well known as it should be”? He is as well known as 
almost any modern Spanish writer, both from his edition of 
the Quixote printed at Argamasilla and from his drama 
Los Amantes de Teruel, two volumes of his Obras Escogidas 
are in the collection of Brockhaus at Leipzig, and a Spaniard 
whose name appears there can hardly be said to be little 
known. What is perhaps more worthy of remark is that both 
Hartzenbusch and Fernan Caballero (Cecilia Bohl de Faber) 
were of German parentage. Martinez de la Rosa, Zorilla, 
and Espronceda might imitate Sir Walter Scott and Byron, 
but it needed the influx of German blood and Teutonic senti- 
mentality really to nationalise Romanticism in Spain. 


Reverting to the Poema del Cid, it is startling to read 
that the unique MS. was lent by the late Marquis de 
Pidal to Ticknor, crossed the ocean, and was for some time 
in his possession at Boston. Stranger still is the fact that we 
can find no acknowledgment of such an act of generosity in 
the Life of Ticknor. Can it have been in one of “the succes- 
sive parcels sent by Gayangos across the ocean, and returned 
to him the same way”? (Vol. IL, 247, note.) If so, the 
acknowledgment of such a rare act of international courtesy 
should surely be made in any new edition of Ticknor’s 
writings. We had marked many other passages for com- 
ment, but space runs short. Our author has an excellent 
eye for racial type. The differences between the Gallegan 
(the Irishman of Spain), the Andalucian, the Castilian, 
the Catalan, the Aragonese, and the Basque, are vividly 
brought out. The interiors of country inns and cottages, 
the conversations by the roadside, the story told at Estella 
about the wealthy relative deceased in America, and his 
will,—scenes like these will recur to the memory of every 
one acquainted with Northern Spain. Some of the best 
and some of the worst tourist books on Spain have been 
written by natives of the United States. Mr. Huntington 
ranks among the best; he, with Dr. Knapp, of Chicago, with 
Professor Rennert, of Philadelphia, worthily continues the 
labours of Washington Irving, of Prescott, Motley, and 
Ticknor. War may cause temporary alienation between 
Spain and the United States; but the attraction of the land 
and of the literature of the discoverers of the New Hemisphere 
will be stronger still; the very contrast of the characteristics 
of the two peoples should only serve to increase this attraction. 





THE FAITH OF CENTURIES.* 
Tuts volume belongs to a class of literature characteristic of 
our own day. Ittreats of religious beliefs of vital importance, 
and of their groundwork, in a popular way,—in a manner suited 
to the constantly increasing number of those students of the 
problems it handles, who are in no sense philosophical or 
theological specialists. And yet the names of its joint 
authors are a guarantee that, however popular the writing 
may be, there is no loose thinking. It may in this respect be 
classed with the Gifford lectures at Glasgow University, or 
with the Sunday lectures of the American Professor Cook, 
although the essays and addresses here collected are not (as 
in the instances referred to) written by one author or witha 
unity of plan, but are detached, and are contributed by many. 
Some of them—as Canon Scott Holland's suggestive address 
on “ Faith in Jesus Christ ”—are only corrected versions of the 
shorthand-writer’s reports. They are of unequal value. The 
first essay on “ Faith in God,” by Mr. Chandler, strikes us as 
a really remarkable contribution to that informal philosophy 
of Religious Belief which John Henry Newman first sketched 
in his Oxford University Sermons, preached by him as Fellow 
of Oriel. Admirable also as a popular essay on a theme 





* The Faith of Centuries: Essays and Addresses on Subjects Connected with the 


treated in Lux Mundi with greater fullness and Precision ; 
the Bishop of Rochester’s “P tion in Hisies 1 
p of Rochester's reparation in History {, 

Christ.” Less satisfactory are the contributions on “FR c 
in Immortality ” and the ‘ Knowledge of God.” PP i 
Sinclair in an essay called the “Kingdom of Heaven ” oe 
on the Church of Christ. The Head-Master of Harrow giv 
us aspeculation on the nature of “ Heaven.” Bishop Ba ‘ 
writes on “Christ in History.” The writers belon, t 
various schools of thought, and the book represents, on the 
whole, the common measure of belief among earnest anj 
moderate members of the Church of England, rather than 
the distinctive tenets of any one party. 

The essay on “ Faith in God” appears to us to be inspired} 
a general conception of the nature of proof which M. Mantic, 
Blondel has urged with much force upon Frenchmen in 
his great work, L’Action,—a thought which in a differey, 
form was exhibited by the late Dean Church in hig lectures 
on the Psalms and the Vedas. This conception we will give 
in our own way before quoting Mr. Chandler’s somewha 
different exposition of it. It amounts to this :—that no purely 
speculative philosophy of Theism can be commensurate with any 
Theism worth the name. Theism is essentially a principle of 
action. And while it may claim a priind-facie probability 
regarded as merely a speculative explanation of the universe, 
material, mental, and moral, its true strength and its main 
justification lie in its concrete embodiments in the conrse of 
social evolution. It is the action of Theism as a living belief 
which has alike justified its claim, and gradually purified the 
doctrine itself, and defined what at first was a vague aspiration 
of the religious instinct. The deep trust in primitive religions 
impulses has led, in those who acted them out, to the gradual 
purification of their expression, and unveiled the truth which 
underlay them. The man of science has an unconquerable faith 
in uniformity,—in the fact that there is a law giving unity to 
phenomena, at first sight detached and disconnected. Heis 
sensitively ready to note the most probable unifying hypotheses, 
If he has found a hypothesis which explains very muth, he 
does not at once abandon it when it proves at variance with 
some freshly observed phenomena. On the contrary, this is to 
him only an indication that though on the right track he has 
not yet reached the exact limitations and scope of the 
hypothesis. He proceeds to amend it in the sight of fresh 
facts until it really corresponds with them, and proves to be 
the key to yet further discoveries. This is a gradual process, 
parallel toa process which is almost instinctive in the primary 
laws of life. We act on the impulse given by the initial vital 
principle, which is in some degree adapted to surrounding 
conditions. But the habits of the organism, as life advances, 
become greatly modified by the environment. Energy learns 
to expend itself to the best account. Habits are formed 
which save useless expenditure of spontaneity. The direction 
of least resistance is learnt. The spontaneous impulses thus 
become gradually far more accurately adapted to the pur- 
poses of life. More methodically, the same process obtains 
with scientific inquiry. A pregnant, but not wholly adequate 
hypothesis, like that of Natural Selection, runs the gauntlet 
of fresh observations and is supplemented or amended in the 
light of our increasing knowledge of facts. In religion a 
similar process takes place partly instinctively, partly 
methodically. The justification in each case is in results. 
The moving impulse is faith. In the living organism 
action involves a faith that the instinctive energy and 
power of self-adaptation will justify themselves by results. 
Scientific insight gives a similar faith in respect to a 
fruitful hypothesis, and so does the religious impulse in 
respect of the primary religious beliefs. The growth of 
Theism as it is known to Christians, with its definite embodi- 
ment of the highest ethical ideals and of personal relations 
between God and the soul, out of the cruder forms of belief 
in the supernatural, has been the gradual development of the 
primitive religious impulse acting on and reacted on by the 
facts of life. The tribal god, the divinities of doubtful morality, 
the distant god of the Vedas, have gradually given place in 
the most highly civilised nations to the One Holy God of the 
Christians, with those personal relations to the soul already 
contemplated in the noblest of the Psalms. : 
We have stated the argument, as has already been said, in 
our own way, which is not quite identical with its statement 
in the work before us. Let us now hear Mr. Chandler :— 
“Faith, then, presents us with ideals of truth: knowledge is 
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the realisation of these ideals. Take a simple instance. We see 
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: : ith ‘blocks,’ square bits of wood, each painted 
s child aan pore Bey a head of a man, a door of a 
with trunk of a tree, &c. He places them together in faith— 
vary aap the belief that there is some plan by which they can 
heap seed into a satisfactory picture. In themselves they are 
- oningless and ridiculous; but he works on with the conviction 
— must fit in somehow. ‘This conviction is inspired by 
that , mA realised in the picture which results at last. In this 
a ain others, ‘faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
case, ates of things not seen’ (Heb. xi. 1). When the 
the evi fulfilled, and the things are seen, knowledge takes 
hope cs of faith. Here, then, two truths would seem to 
the plat 1) that faith, far from being irrational, is itself 
ge a8 from which all rational inquiry springs; and (2) 
poly ee is temporary, stimulating effort, and superseded by 
ee vement. All science has its roots in faith. Without faith 
- ages) have rested content with the bare ‘ facts’ reported by 
the various senses; but faith insists that they shall be made 
piect to law and explanation, and hence comes science. Faith, 
th 7: must not be contrasted with reason, since it is rational to 
Zz core. It may profitably be contrasted with knowledge, as the 
rocess is contrasted with the result. Faith is the rational pur- 
suit of truth ; knowledge the rational attainment of truth. And 
30, as we look at the great men of science, we see that faith is the 
very preath of their life. They beliey e that there is some great 
rational law which connects and explains what are now mere dis- 
jointed items of truth. Their ideas as to the nature of that law 
are crude and unsatisfactory at first. : ‘heir theory will not work ; 
itdoes not explain things; the facts reject it; the tight-shut doors 
of truth do not fly open at theirtalisman But they do not despair ; 
their faith does not fail: they recast their hypothesis, modify, 
alter, enrich it. Again and again they manipulate their blocks 
with a clearer and more luminous picture before them, until at 
last the stubborn facts group and relate themselves ; the ideal of 
the mind is realised before the eyes; the magic formula which 
induces order has been pronounced, and faith has given birth to 
new knowledge. Thus, Darwin believed in the kinship and common 
origin of species now quite separate and distinct, and set himself 
to find the law of their derivation. If their parentage was the 
same, how is it that the members of the family diverge so widely 
in after-ages? ‘ Variation through natural selection’ is the 
answer, the hypothesis of faith, which by vast and patient labour 
is shown to fit and explain the most alien and discordant facts. 
It was only by unconquerable faith in system and order, and in 
the ultimate connectedness of things, that the greatest dis- 
covery of our age was won. Or we return to practical life 
and watch the philanthropist and the social reformer. Both 
are occupied with ‘the substance of things hoped for.’ 
The philanthropist has before his mind a glowing pic- 
ture of man’s nature as it might be, pure and upright and 
unselfish; and inspired by that, he sets to work upon his 
‘facts,’ the men and women so unideal at present, in whose lives 
that picture has got to be reproduced. Again and again the facts 
reject him, defy him, laugh at him. He thought they would 
understand that he was sent to work their deliverance, but they 
understood it not. But at last if this faith holds out, it proves 
and substantiates itself. In the soul of at least some of his sub- 
jects calm succeeds to storm; wild thoughts, incoherent impulses, 
passionate desires, come together and find their place ; the unity 
of a man’s nature asserts itself; the outlines of a ground-plan 
grow visible; the ideal picture of an orderly human life is repro- 
duced on the fleshly tablets of the heart.” 


Our space will not allow us to comment on the missing 
links—as they seem to us—in this suggestive argument. Let 
us pass to what is, in some respects, the most striking essay 
in the book,—the Bishop of Rochester’s. If Mr. Chandler’s 
argument suggests to us Theism as a great truth gradually 
reached by the evolution of human knowledge, the Bishop of 
Rochester sketches with great power those developments in 
the history of the civilised world which led up to Christianity. 
There is, in fact, a curious unity of argument suggested in 
various departments at the present moment by the evolution 
theory. On the one hand, the fact of evolution becomes more 
and more plain,—the fact that the present world, material, 
social, religious, is the outcome of definable antecedents, 
gradually leading up to the existing condition of things. On 
the other hand, it becomes more and more evident that we 
cannot find in the earlier and the lesser the full explanation of 
the later and the greater. The non-rational primitive nebula 
cannot give us the adequate cause of rational man,— 
though we may believe the inorganic, the organic, the 
sentient, and the rational to follow on each other by a 

gradual process without any startling break. We may 
believe that something like fetichism gradually developed in 
some races into the Theism of St. Augustine; yet we entirely 
decline to regard fetichism as containing the full potentiality 
of Theism. So, too, we may trace the history which led up 
to Christ, and yet be all the more confident that his ante- 
cedents in history never could have produced him. This is 
the Bishop’s argument, and we must allow ourselves space in 
conclusion for a striking passage in which he illustrates one 
of his main positions :— 

“The Graeco-Roman preparation is brilliant and majestic, 





adorned with noble discernment, with marvellous power; but 
yet just when we should say that the progress had grown com- 
plete, and run through its stages, there comes a ghastly corruption. 
It has lost all the seeds of liberty ; it has no conviction of truth; 
it is even beginning to lose all political power, for all power has 
been drawn from the provinces and centred in Rome; and even 
the heart, which had gathered all to itself, begins in its turn to 
show signs of weakness. And then on the other side, the great 
Hebrew history has ended in this obscure and squalid and 
despised Jew, with some mystery yet of spiritual truth about 
him. These two, side by side, have each their own expectation. 
But how unlike in result! The Roman expects that the empire 
will be eternal, and the Greek mind within the Roman world is 
for ever looking for some new thing, ‘seeking after wisdom, 
but in its own narrow way, by the experiments, tried so often 
and so often failing, of merely intellectual speculation. On 
the Jewish side there is the expectation of the permanence 
of the Law, which they regarded, because it was Divine, 
as eternal; and along with it the hope of some king- 
dom which should give glory to Israel, which should be 
ushered in by a sign from heaven of a palpable and material 
kind, which should take the shape of a conquering monarchy 
before which the nations should bow down, and which should 
make the sons of the Gentiles ministexs to the triumphant Jews. 
And these two, side by side, have lasted long enough to show 
what they could both do; they have been in full contact with 
each other long enough to defeat any suggestion which might be 
made to us, that though Christ is not the result of the Gentile 
world, nor the result of the Jewish world, He is the result of the 
wedlock and blending between the two. No; this, too, had been 
tried, and had had no small results. The preface to St. John’s 
Gospel, with its deep Hebrew faith influenced by Greek 
knowledge and borrowing language from Greek thought, is 
one witness which you will at once recall. The presence 
in the synagogues of the fringe of inquirers, of searchers 
after truth, of convinced believers (like Cornelius the Cen- 
turion) in a God of righteousness, were the work of that con- 
tact of Jew and Gentile in the Roman world. These results 
were valuable building material, but they were neither a Gospel 
nor a Christ. Both sides of the world, with all that they had, 
were palpably dying and failing. They both needed something 
of life to enter into them, to organise what of itself has no motive 
power, to make a new beginning, to build up, as life does so 
wonderfully build up, the material which is found to hand, They 
want a touch from God. And then at that moment comes some- 
thing wholly unlike what either expected; there comes a lowly 
One who is made high; there comes One, who, declaring Himself 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life—the Way which perfects 
all that the Jew had sought in the Law, the Truth which 
satisfies all that the Greek had aimed at in his philosophy, 
but also that which was neither Jew nor Greek: the Life. 
There comes a Divine Saviour—a mustard-seed, ‘smallest 
of all seeds, the mustard-seed, which becomes the great 
tree, and fills with its branches the whole earth. And in 
Him the Jews, who were Jews indeed, the best of the nation, 
find their spiritual representative, recognise their King, and 
see the fulfilment, beyond all their hopes, of the glory of 
their prophecies. On the other side the Greek witnesses, 
for example, Justin Martyr, who had himself begun with Greek 
philosophy, open their eyes to a light which to their own feeling 
(and we must take from them their testimony, for it is a testi- 
mony of experience) illuminates all their minds and consciences 
with joy and light: ‘Christ, the wisdom of God; Christ, the 
power of God.’ ‘Then, when He has come, there pass but a very 
few years, and by a judgment which is typical to all time of 
the judgment of God upon the guilty and upon the apostate, 
and amid terrors which appal the world, Jerusalem falls. Then, 
too, after the lapse of a somewhat longer time (three or four 
centuries), because that was the time needed for the leaven to 
work in the lump, for the tree to spread out its branches, for 
the mustard-seed to grow in the world in spite of every perse- 
cution—then the Roman Empire breaks up and passes away 
like a shadow, but the word of the Lord abideth for ever.” 





A GREAT SCOTTISH COUNTY.* 


Dr. CamERON LeEEs has produced a fairly readable book 
upon the district of Scotland in which he is specially 
interested, but he has missed a very considerable oppor 
tunity. Inverness-shire, as a health resort, is attracting a 
yearly increasing number of visitors from England, the more 
intelligent of whom cannot fail to see that the history of the 
county has yet to be written. Whoever, for example, spends 
a summer in that delightful portion of Speyside which is 
pierced by the Highland Line about two hours or so ere its 
terminus, the town of Inverness, is reached—the by no means 
few to whom Kincraig, Aviemore, Loch-an-eilan, Kinrara, 
and a hundred other names are now familiar as household 
words will understand what is here meant—will find all 
around him traces of a largely, though not wholly, Celtic 
history, which was probably far more important than that 
which is associated with the Jacobite risings. Take Kin- 
gussie, which is, after a fashion, the capital of this region, 





* A History of the County of Inverness (Mainland). By J, Cameron Leos, 
LL.D. London: William Blackwood and Sons, [7s. 6d, net.) 
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and of which Dr. Lees writes, with local guide-book smug- 
ness, that “the beauty of the scenery by which it is sur- 
rounded, as well as its other attractions in the way of recreation 
and amusement, draw bither year after yearcrowds of strangers, 
and few who have been there once fail to return again.” 
Bat the visitor to Kingussie, or even the tourist who hurries 
past it in the train to Inverness, is struck by ruins on a com- 
manding height about a mile from the town. They are known 
as Ruthven Castle, and a little inquiry enables him to ascer- 
tain that they are really remains of Royalist barracks used 
during the risings of the Jacobites, and that there the High- 
dand clans, or at least some of them, rallied after Culloden, 
only to receive from the Prince for whom they had ventured 
so much a message of farewell,—of sauve qui peut. More 
patient and prolonged investigation will demonstrate, how- 
ever, the probability that on the site of the old barracks, and 
centuries before they were used, there was erected a strong- 
hold by a potentate known to, and execrated in, Scottish 
history as the Wolf of Badenoch. It is a misfortune for 
history, and even for Scottish historical romance, that the 
Wolf should have been drawn at full length by a third-rate, 
though well-meaning, imitator of Sir Walter Scott. In the 
story by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in which he plays the title- 
role, he figures as a monster between 6 ft. and 7 ft. in height, 
licentious, bad-tempered, foul-mouthed, shudderingly super- 
stitious. He burns down the Cathedral of Elgin because the 
Bishop enjoins him to abandon his mistress and return to his 
wife. Then he cowers down in absolute terror of Papal 
authority, which had been exercised in the form of excom- 
munication, and does penance. There is no doubt whatever 
as to the audacious outrage committed by the Wolfe, other- 
wise Alexander Stewart, brother of Robert III. of Scotland. 
He did swoop down on the town of Elgin in June, 1390, with 
his “wyld wykkyd Hieland-men,” and burn the Cathedral. 
Bat there are grave doubts as to his repentance four years 
later. Mr. Rampini, who wrote the volume of this excellent 
*County History” series which precedes that by Dr. Lees, has 
investigated the matter, and points out that “the story rests 
on no better authority than that of the clerical scribe who 
wrote the ‘Quxdam Memorabilia’—an unauthoritative 
chronicle of events in Scottish and English history between 
the years 1390 and 1402—appended to the Chartulary of 
Moray. None of the old historians mention it. Fordun 
says nothing about it; neither does Wyntoun; neither does 
the ‘Liber Pluscardiensis.’ It is hardly likely that an event 
which would have so imminently vindicated the authority of 
Mother Church should have been omitted by such devoted 
churchmen. Until further confirmation is obtained, we must 
set down the story as one of those pious fibs which, unfor- 
tunately, are not uncommon in the writings of ecclesiastical 
chroniclers whose zeal for the honour of their subject was 
often in inverse proportion to their veracity.” Whether he 
was merely a great cateran or not, the so-called Wolfe was 
clearly a man of military ability, and probably was also a 
man of great political ambition. Not only did he select as 
his castle the hill near Kingussie, to which allusion has 
already been made, as a stronghold whence he could easily 
drive back an invader from the south, but on an island 
in Loch-an-eilan, some fourteen miles away, and one of 
the most picturesque of the smaller lakes of Scotland, 
there stand the remains of a castle which he erected. It was 
from still another island fortress, the gloomy yet fascinating 
Loch-in-dorb, that he descended on Forres and Elgin. Then 
besides the Wolfe there is his remarkable son Alexander, 
who, after figuring for a period as a lawless but successful 
leader of Highland raiders into the Lowlands, suddenly 
appears as Earl of Mar at the battle of Harlaw, which, 
fought a century later than the battle of Bannockburn, Burton 
regards as a greater deliverance for Scotland than the more 
famous engagement. For the Highland clans, led by one of 
the chieftains who assumed the dignified title of Lord of the 
Isles, were nearer conquering Scotland than they ever were 
before or after. Yet Dr. Lees dismisses the father in a single 
vague sentence, and does not indicate any knowledge of the 
fact that the Earl of Mar, who, if not positively victorious at 
Harlaw—the battle was a drawn one—reaped the fruits of 
victory, was the Wolfe’s son. Dr. Lees might very well have 
curtailed the lengthy chapters in which he tells once more the 
familiar stories of Montrose, Claverhouse, and the two Pre- 
tenders, and have tried at least to do justice to the Invernesse 


Yet there are several chapters in this history of what is j 

in 
many respects the most remarkable of all Scotch Countieg 
which deserve a word of commendation. Dr. Legg tak, 
special pains, for example, to set forth the views taken of re 
town and county of Inverness by various travellers, such ag 
Burt, on whom Macaulay placed so much dependence when 
he was writing that portion of his greatest work which deals with 
Scotland, Wolfe of Quebec, who was quartered in the town in 
1751, Bishop Pocock, Pennant the naturalist, Samuel Joby, 
son, and Colonel Thornton, a Yorkshire sportsman. [t was 
in 1784, or less than forty years after Culloden, that the lag 
visited the country of the Jacobites, and yet here is hig repre. 
sentation of the change of feeling that had taken place even 
during that brief period,—a representation the almost sinister 
value of which is very considerable, and has been increased 
by the recent discoveries of Mr. Andrew Lang. “ All Jacobite 
feeling had entirely died out, or lived only in the songs of the 
bards. The toast which Colonel Thornton listened to with 
so much approval in Badenoch— George the Third, and lo 
may he reign,’ would be drunk with equal loyalty in the 
Braes of Lochaber and the Glens of Moidart. It was ay 
extraordinary change in so short a time.” Can this remark. 
able—and remarkably rapid—transition in feeling be due to 
the mercuriality of the Celtic temperament ? 

Dr. Lees’s most readable chapters are those in which he treatg 
of the various pacific enterprises, such as the construction of the 
Caledonian Canal, the reclamation of land, and the improve. 
ment in agricultural processes, which followed in the wake of 
the breaking down of the clan system and the raising of the 
Highland regiments. Dr. Lees succeeds in telling the story 
of the Highland evictions of the middle of the present century 
in a spirit of impartiality, which is, perhaps, rather too 
suggestive of Scotch “canniness.” His closing words are 
worth quoting, however :— 

“It may be true that the people could not exist in comfort in 

their own wilds, and were subject to periodic visitations of 
famine, and that in other lands those who emigrated have found 
ample means of sustenance, and in many cases have exchanged 
poverty for wealth; but it must be remembered that it was not 
to promote their comfort that they were sent away, but too often 
to satisfy the greed of those who dispossessed them, and in not a 
few instances they were evicted from lands fertile enough to have 
sustained them in comparative comfort. The few of the original 
stock of Inverness-shire peasantry, descendants of the old clans, 
who still remain as crofters, have had much done for them in our 
own time, and legislation has ameliorated their condition and 
given them security in their holdings. On many estates they 
are treated with kindness, and derive a comfortable subsistence 
from their industry. But those one sees to-day are only the fag- 
end, the poor remains of a great people, the vestiges of a soldier 
race for ever passed away. Political economy has been sarcastically 
termed the ‘dismal science.’ If it be invoked to defend what 
has been done in Inverness-shire, its dismalness appears to be 
beyond a doubt.” 
Inverness-shire has not an imposing roll of great men to 
boast of ; her chief man of letters was “ Ossian ” Macpherson, 
whose famous “translations,” whether they were forgeries or 
not, “were,” as Dr. Lees reminds us, “the admiration of 
Goethe and Byron, and were carried about by Napoleon in his 
campaigns.” It is pleasant to read of Macpherson that after 
he had made a considerable fortune, and retired to a small 
estate near Kingussie, he “ was regarded by his neighbours as 
a fine specimen of a true and chivalrous Highlander,” that he 
was liberal to the poor, and went among his people by the 
name of “Fair James.” In spite of its fascination for an 
increasing number of visitors, Inverness-shire is not increasing 
in population. The total is less than one hundred thousand. 
There is some reason to believe that in this respect an im- 
provement may shortly be witnessed. The county has sur- 
prisingly few manufactures. Leaving out of consideration 
the works of the British Aluminium Company at Foyers, at 
which a hundred hands are employed, “two breweries at 
Inverness, a woollen factory, some meal and flour mills, and 
various distilleries in different parts of the county mainly 
represent this branch of industry.” When Inverness-shire 
has been discovered and exploited by the capitalist to the 
comparatively limited extent that it can be, its future will 
be more prosperous, though infinitely less picturesque than 
its past. 





MR. FRAZER'S PAUSANIAS.* 
Tuis is a great work, which will go a long way to remove the 
reproach that English scholars content themselves with 





* Pausanias’s Description of Greece. Translated, with a Commentary, by 





Shire of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 





Jd.G. Frazer. In6vols. Lendon: Macmillan and Qo. [£6 6s. net.] 
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ore or less lucrative little class and cram books. 
decade has been not unfruitful of such works, 
fear, bringing remuneration to either author or 


editing ™ 
The last 


, we ‘ 
px This —which is perhaps the most splendid 
yee of its class—owes its existence to a great scholar’s 


d passion for learning, and to the munificence of 


jsintereste 
go" College. Our readers will be glad, we are sure, to 
Yn the graceful acknowledgment which the scholar makes to 


the patron. After recognising the helpful service of many 


friends, he goes on :— 
«Finally, I thank the members, present and past, of the Council 
of Trinity College who, by thrice prolonging my fellowship, have 
nabled me, free from sordid care, to pass my days in ‘the calm 
or still air of delightful studies’ amid surroundings of all 
others the most congenial to learning. The windows of my study 
Jook on the tranquil court of an ancient college, where the sun- 
dial marks the silent passage of the hours, and in the long summer 
days the fountain plashes drowsily amid flowers and grass; 
where, as the evening shadows deepen, the lights come out in the 
blazoned windows of the Elizabethan hall; and from the chapel 
the sweet voices of the choir, blent with the pealing music of the 
organ, float on the peaceful air, telling of man’s eternal aspirations 
after truth and goodness and immortality. Here if anywhere, 
remote from the tumult and bustle of the world, with its pomps 
and vanities and ambitions, the student may hope to hear the 
still voice of truth, to penetrate through the little transitory 
questions of the hour to the realities which abide, or rather which 
we fondly think must abide, while the generations come and go.” 


There is something really inspiring here, but it is not 
pleasant to pass from this to an analysis of the list of sub- 
acribers. Two hundred and seventy-four copies have been 
subscribed for, of which between one hundred and fifty and one 
hundred and sixty are taken by booksellers, fifty by Colleges, 
Libraries, Schools, Clubs, &c., at home, and sixteen by similar 
institutions abroad, leaving a balance of about sixty private 
subscribers (one cannot always be sure of distinguishing 
between these and booksellers who order a single copy). 
Among these sixty there is one titled person, an Irish Baronet. 
Not asingle Peer or member of a Peer’s family, not an M.P., 
not a wealthy commoner of any kind or degree, has been able 
to find a few guineas for what is, in its way, an unrivalled 
treasury of learning. There was no such hanging back when 
the object of purchase was a nauseous collection of Oriental 
indecencies, 

Mr. Frazer's first volume is occupied by the introduction, 
the translation, and critical notes, filling in all seven hundred 
and nine pages. Four volumes of commentary contain to- 
gether two thousand three hundred and eighteen pages, and 
the work is completed by an exhaustive index, followed by ten 
maps, a “key-map” of Greece, and one for each of the divi- 
sions of the description. (Elis, it should be said, occupies 
two books,—V. and VI.) These bare figures are enough to 
show what accumulated stores of knowledge, patiently gathered 
by years of unsparing labour, have been brought together in 
these volumes. When we come to examine the book a little 
closely this general impression is deepened. All that antiquity 
had to say on the subject, all the speculations that modern 
scholarship has based on the utterances of antiquity, all that 
conld be learnt from libraries and from museums, have been 
laid under contribution. Mr. Frazer tells us that he is not an 
expert in any of the branches of archxology. That he is 
perfectly competent to avail himself of what the experts have 
to say is abundantly manifest. It adds to the value of his 
beok that he has not confined his labours to the study. After 
acquiring what books could tell him he has sought the in- 
spiration which only actual observation of localities can give, 
and has received it in abundance. 


Where the wealth of matter is so great, the choice of an 
example is difficult. Perhaps Pausanias’s description of the 
sculptures representing the chariot-race between Pelops and 
Oenomaiis as it has been illustrated by the results of the 
German explorations at Olympia, may serve as well as any. 
Mr. Frazer is here, of course, presenting the results of other 
men’s labours, but he does it with admirable clearness. The 
group was on the front gable of the Temple of Zeus : — 

“An image of Zeus stands just in the middle of the gable: on 
the right of Zeus is Oenomaiis with a helmet on his head, and 
beside him is his wife Sterope, one of the daughters of Atlas. 
Myrtilus, who drove the chariot of Oenomaiis, is seated in front 
of the horses; his horses are four in number. After him there 
are two men; they have no names, but seemingly they also were 
ordered by Oenomaiis to look after the horses. At the very 
extremity Cladeus is lying down : next to the Alpheus the Cladeus 
is the river most honoured by the Eleans. On the left of Zeus 
are Pelops and Hippodamia, and the charioteer of Pelops and the 








horses, and two men, supposed to be grooms of Pelops. When 
the gable again narrows down, Alpheus is represented.” 

The legend, briefly put, was that King Oenomaiis compelled 
the suitor of his daughter, Hippodamia, to run a chariot 
race with him. If the suitor was overtaken, he was slain. 
Pelops won by bribing Myrtilus, the King’s charioteer, to 
leave out the linch-pins. All the figures described by 
Pausanias have been discovered. The difficulty has been 
to identify and arrange them. Zeus, a colossal figure, un- 
doubtedly comes in the middle; the sculptor probably meant 
to represent the god himself, not an image; so much ig 
suggested by the freedom of his bearing. On his right stands 
Pelops, young and beardless; on his left the bearded King 
(Pausanias puts Pelops on the left, but he means the 
spectator’s left); next to the King stands Sterope, richly 
dressed ; next to Pelops, Hippodamia, in the light attire of a 
Spartan maiden (in the first arrangement the two figures 
were transposed); next to Sterope and Hippodamia are 
figures seated in front of the horses (the chariots have not 
been found, nor are they expressly mentioned by Pausanias, 
who, here as elsewhere, takes them for granted, for there are 
traces of their having existed). Behind the King’s chariot is 
an old man, probably a seer, whose melancholy look seems to 
indicate prevision of his master’s fate, and a girl kneeling, 
whose occupation is uncertain (these are the two “men” in 
Pausanias). Behind the chariot of Pelops is his charioteer, 
who is grasping the reins, with another figure. That the 
King’s charioteer is sitting in front of the horses while the 
charioteer of Pelops is ready to start is ingeniously accounted 
for by the fact that the suitor was allowed a start. Finally, 
the figures which Pausanias supposed to be the two river- 
gods are now interpreted as human spectators. 

The world has not been equally fortunate with the greatest 
of the Olympian statues, the Zeus of Phidias. Pausanias, who, 
though a man of taste, is mostly less interested in art than in 
religion, legend, and history, gives a detailed description of it, 
the only description that we have. “The God is seated on a 
throne: he is made of gold and ivory: on his head is a wreath 
made in imitation of sprays of olive. In his right hand 
he carries a Victory, also of ivory and gold: she wears 
a ribbon, and on her head a wreath. In the left hand of the 
god is a sceptre, curiously wrought in all the metals: the 
bird perched on the sceptre is an eagle. The sandals of the 
god are of gold, and so is his robe. On the robe are wrought 
figures of animals and the lily flowers.” The wealth of 
accessories was one of the remarkable features of Phidias’s 
work. The grandeur of a solitary conception did not con- 
tent him. ‘“Momenta omnia,” says the elder Pliny, 
“capacia artis illi fuere,” speaking of another of the 
sculptor’s great works, the Athena in the Parthenon at 
Athens. “On the convex face of the shield he represented 
the battle of the Amazons, and on the concave surface the 
conflict between the gods and giants, while on the side of her 
sandals were the Lapithae and the Centaurs. .... Onthe 
base is the birth of Pandora: the gods present are twenty 
in number.” Pausanias’s description of the Athens statue is 
brief and uninteresting. But then it may be said that Attica 
is the subject of his first book, and that he becomes more 
interesting as he goes on with his work. The after-history 
of the great Olympian statue is uncertain, but the proba- 
bility is that it perished some time in the fifth century of 
our era. Possibly it might have survived if Caligula 
had carried out his purpose of transporting it to Rome. 
But in any case the chryselephantine statues were not 
calculated for long endurance. The ivory had to be saturated 
with oil to prevent it from splitting. As every one of the 
masterpieces of antiquity has had to go through a period 
of neglect, this need has proved fatal to their continued 
existence. It is strange that no copy of the Zeus exists. 

One whole class of objects of which Polybius has much to 
say, the pictures, has of course utterly perished. “A little 
blae pigment on a ruined wall at Delphi is all that remains of 
those frescoes of Polygnotus which excited the admiration of 
antiquity.” And so it is everywhere. Not even a vestige 
is left of the thousands of pictures mentioned in the descrip- 
tion. When we consider how small a part of our interest 
in the annual exhibitiggjas of the Academy belongs to the 
sculpture we may form an idea of how great is our loss. 
What would we not give, to mention one example, for the 
battle-pieces that adorned the colonnades round the Athenian 
Agora,—pictures of Marathon, Oenoe, and Mantinea! 
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Turning from art, we are bewildered by the multiplicity of 
interests on which Pausanias touches. Folk-lore, legend, 
history, religion, curiosities of Nature, agriculture, trade, we 
might almost say quidquid agunt homines, become in turn his 
subject. Not the least interesting of his characteristics is his 
personal predilections when he comes to speak of the different 
cities of Greece. He is strongly Phil-Athenian, though 
he condemns the just Aristides for having imposed a tribute 
on the free islanders of the Agean. But he denounces in the 
strongest way the Peloponnesian Powers who ruined the 
noblest city of Greece. An amusing instance of his feeling 
is to be seen in his contemptuous description of the Beotians. 
The Thebans in particular are rash, insolent, and overbearing. 
“ Murders are perpetrated on the most trifling pretexts.” He 
goes on to quote with approbation a saying of the Beotians 
about their own national faults: “Greed lives in Oropus, 
envy in Tanagra, quarrelsomeness in Thespiae, insolence in 
Thebes, covetousness in Anthedon, curiosity in Coronea, 
bragging in Plataea, fever in Onchestus, and stupidity in 
Haliartus.” Most of our own counties have sayings in which 
people confess their neighbours’ faults with a similar candour. 
Pausanias, however, acknowledges that “the Theban women 
are the tallest, prettiest, and most graceful in all Greece.” 
He gives us a pretty little picture of them with their white 
dresses, purple shoes laced so as to show the bare feet, and 
yellow hair tied up in a knot on the top of the head. 

But we must stop: it would be easy to fill all the columns 
which the Spectator apportions to “ Books” with good things 
from this treasure-house. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Decorative Heraldry. By G.W.Eve. (G. Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d.) 
—If Mr. Eve had done no more than publish these examples of 
the successful treatment of heraldic devices which he has 
brought together from seals and monuments and furniture of the 
good period—that is to say, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century—he would have deserved well of all lovers of decorative 
art, and he would also, one must think, have preached a lesson 
that could hardly be lost on modern designers. As it is, in 
addition to this he has endeavoured to do what is so difficult,— 
explain why the good things are good and the bad things are 
bad. To the trained eye the excellence of the best things is 
obvious, but if it were obvious universally there would be no bad 
designs. Mr. Eve points out that the old heraldic designers 
looked at the spaces allotted them in the spirit of a decorative 
artist, and filled them to the best of their power, instead of 
putting on decorations ready made. Again, he points out that 
they were frankly conventional in their fauna and flora, but at the 
same time aimed at representing certain qualities of the beast or 
tree, as litheness in the lion, and gave these with great vigour 
and simplicity of means. His commentary on the examples he 
adduces is interesting and valuable. To the treatise proper he 
has prefixed a chapter on the Eastern origin of heraldic forms, 
and a primer of heraldry which contains more detailed informa- 
tion than many larger books. Among the illustrations of modern 
work we are glad to see some coloured examples of heraldic draw- 
ings by the late Dom Anselm, whose energetic style is familiar 
to those persons who use Foster’s Peerage,—why should not an 
edition of that admirably critical work be issued every decade ? 
There is also'a fine book-plate by Mr. C. W. Sherborn, who 
remains our last line-engraver. 


The Bible and its Transmission: being an Historical and Bio- 
graphical View of the Hebrew and Greek Texts ; and the Greek, Latin, 
and other Versions of the Bible (both MSS. and printed) prior to the 
Reformation. By Walter Arthur Copinger, LL.D. (Sotheran. 
105s. net.)—This magnificent volume is a credit to all concerned in 
its production. Professor Copinger has brought together with 
infinite labour bibliographical details about the manuscripts of 
our Old and New Testaments, including the Septuagint, and also 
their printed editions down to the Revised Version recently issued 
from the University Presses. He has added a treatise on the 
Vulgate and other Latin versions, and another treatise on the 
various pre-Reformation translations into other languages. The 
work has been printed at the Clarendon Press, which is by a long 
way the head of the printing presses of the country, from type 
presented to the University by Bishop Fell. It is embellished 
with twenty-eight collotype reproductions of payes from the great 
codices, including the Alexandrine and Sinaitic, and from printed 
copies beginning with the famous Mazarine Bible. The reader 





Elzevir, and between the beauties of Aldine and Elzevir lette 
he may be content to suspend his judgment. He will not fail t, 
notice how much more beautiful is the first Elzevir, which “ 
printed in paragraph, than the second, which is divided into Verses 
The book is made complete by an index, extending to some fifteen 
hundred references. 


Gossip from a Muniment Room. Transcribed and edited by Lady 
Newdigate-Newdigate. (David Nutt.) — This book containg 
“passages from the Lives of Anne and Mary Fytton.” ma 
be remembered that Mr. Tyler attempted to show that Mary 
Fytton was the dark lady of Shakespeare’s “ Sonnets,” Upon 
this matter, however, we will express no opinion, and wil] onl 
say that the letters (chiefly to Anne Fytton) contained in the 
present volume are very curious and quite worth publishing, 
The book is very well printed, as, indeed, are all books bearino 
Mr. Nutt’s name. 3 


A Lowden Sabbath Morn. By R. L. Stevenson. With 97 
Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. (Chatto and Windus.)—These illyg. 
trations to Mr. Stevenson’s “Scots” poem are distinctly clever, 
especially in their characterisation of the various “attendants” 
of the village kirk. The “Elders at the Plate” is, indeed, an ex. 
tremely good piece of character drawing. The style of illustra. 
tion is “a throw-back” to that of the Cornhill and other 
periodicals in the sixties and early seventies. 


The Queen’s Empire Illustrated from Photographs. (Cassell and 
Co.)—The pictorial presentment of the Empire contained in the 
large photographs collected in this handsome book will give 
people who understand things best by pictures an excellent idea 
of the Empire. There is a picture to illustrate almost every 
phase of life and every place in the Queen’s domain. We survey 
the British Empire from China to Australia and from Malta to 
Canada, and learn how our fellow-citizens live in all parts of the 
earth. Mr. Arnold-Forster writes a characteristically enthusiastic 
and readable preface, and from every point of view the book is 
full of interest and pleasure. One cannot imagine a better 
present for a boy or a more instructive one. To find out all about 
the pictures would be a liberal education, and not a bad holiday 
task. 


Another volume in the very interesting and useful “ Library 
Series,” edited by Dr. R. Garnett (George Allen), is Library 
Administration, by John Macfarlane. Mr. Macfarlane treats of 
five subjects in as many chapters,—‘‘ The Library and its Staff,” 
“ Acquisition of Books,” “Cataloguing,” “ Arrangement,” and 
* Access and Preservation.” He is decidedly critical in many of 
his remarks, as, for instance, when he speaks of the examina- 
tions of the “ Library Association;” and, indeed, some of the 
questions seem to have little relevance. Possibly literary questions 
are of doubtful utility. 

A New English Dictionary. By Dr. James A. H. Murray, “H— 
Haversian.’ (Clarendon Press.)—This part, the first instal- 
ment of Vol. V., contains 3,815 words, mostly Teutonic in 
origin, almost exactly eleven times the number in Johnson, 
with 15,624 illustrative quotations. It abounds, of course, with 
interesting matter. ‘ Handsome,” for instance, in its first sense, 
“easy to handle,” is obsolete. Its second, “clever,” either of 
action or speeh, is queried as obsolete, “ exc. United States.” 


The Insurance Register. (Charles and Edward Layton.)— 
Among the contents of this volume are the abstracts of the 
income, expenditure, funds, rate of interest obtained, of the 
various insurance companies. We observe that of seventy-one 
life assurance companies of which particulars are given, five only 
have adopted the 24 per cent. scale of valuation. It would be 
useful for insurers if the table were to contain the age of the 
office, proportion of invested funds to liabilities, and cost of 
management. : 

The Clergy List, 1898. (Kelly’s Directories. 10s. 6d.)—The annual 
issue of this veteran directory is carefully edited, and probably 
gives as good an account of the Church, the clergy, the dignities 
and dignitaries, benefices, and so forth, as could be found any where. 
As far as we can see, it leaves little or nothing to bo desired in 
point of completeness and accuracy. 

The seventh volume of the “Eversley” edition of the Holy 
Bible, as it is appearing under the care of Mr. J. W. Mackail 
(Macwillan and Co.), contains the Four Gospels. 


New Epirions.—A Study of the Saviour in the Newer Light. By 
Alex. Robinson, B.D. (Williams and Norgate.)——The Early 
Days of Christianity. By Dean Farrar. (Cassell and Co.)—— 
Natural Religion. By F. Max Miiller. (Longmans and Co.) 
The first volume of an edition of “Collected Works.” ——* The 
Century Scott” (T. Fisher Unwin) is yet another edition of the 
novels, which no one reads nowadays, we are told; Ivanhoe, in 2 





may here compare the types of Aldus, Froben, Stephanus, and 





vols., is the first.——The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, 
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‘th Illustrations by C. S. Brock, in the “ Illustrated English 
” » (Service and Paton).——The Classics for the Million. 
a. Grey. (John Long.) Parisians in the Country. By 
- de Balzac. Translated by James Waring. With a Preface by 
orge Saintsbury, (J. M. Dent and Co.)——John Holdsworth, 
ps Sle By W. Clark Kussell. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Chief The Deemster. By Hall Caine. (Chatto and Windus.) 
pes Office of Magistrate. By Harold Wright. (W. Clowes and 





Sons.) 
Booxs Rec 
James Dunbar. 


EIVED.—The Process of Creation Discovered. By 
(Watts and Co.)——A Treatise on Magnetism and 
Electricity. Vol. I. By Andrew Gray. (Macmillan and Co.)—— 
Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada. Edited by 
George M. Wray, M.A., assisted by H. H. Langton, M.A. (Uni- 
versity of Toronto.) ——Nullification and Secession in the United 
States. By Edward Payson Powell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —— 
Canada’s Metals. By Professor Roberts-Austen. (Macmillan and 
Co.) — Life of Vincent Priessnitz. By Richard Metcalfe. 
(Metcalfe’s London Hydro.) A Bibliography of Skating. By 
Fred. W. Foster. (R. W. Washurst.) 
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Headlar (0.), The Prayers of the Saints, 12mo ..... .eeoee(RObingon) 5/0 
Aill (H.), Spectre Gold, cr 8V0.....0..4 eeseeee paancensets pévsehessensccetecasasesss (Cassell) 6/0 
Housman (C.), The Unknown Sea, cr 8V0 .............s000000 tseeceeeee(Duckworth) 6/0 
Hutchinson (H. G.), The Golfing Pilgrim on Many Links, cr Syvo (Methuen) 6/0 
Jude (R. H.), First Stage Magnetism and Electricity, cr 8vo ..... ecseces (Clive) 2/6 
Laver (H.), The Mammals, Reptiles, and Fishes of Essex, 8vo......(Simpkin) 10/6 
Mallory (F. B.), and Another, Pathological Technique, roy 8vo ...(Rebman) 14/0 
Marryat (F.), The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah Stubbs (Hutchinson) 2/6 
Mathieson Investment Tables for Redeemable Stocks, 8vo......... (EK. Wilson) 15/0 
Mingled Yarn (A): The Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel 
Co Re een peanneaecpuacseniwsnicnde soveesercesonsceucsseseceseeces (Arnold) 12/6 
Montgomery (A.), The Sword of a Sin, cr 8vo . eecccessoccces (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Moore (J. E.), Orthopedic Surgery, roy 8VO ........ssssseecesserseeceecenees Reb ) 14/0 
Morris (M.), Ringworm: in the Light of Recent Research, 4to ...... (Cassell) 7/6 
Moule (H. C. G.), Colossian Studies, cr 8v0 ...............(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Murray (D. C,), A Race for Millions, cr 8vo . josaune (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Orme (£.), Lady Fry of Darlington, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Palmer (B.), Stories from the Classic Literature of Many Nations (Macmillan) 60 











Pullan (L.), The History of Early Christianity, cr 8vo ........ ssssseseee(Service) 3/6 

St. Mary Abbots Psalter (The), 8V0 .......::06 sssseseecsseee pbaceaehacas te «..(S. Low) 3/6 

Scriptural and Primitive Time for Celebration of Holy Communion, 
senebaian sebeadeecdnenatasacsasccesqadedstescsscesesaeodececseccsdagicthvocctnceseMGy SPO 


m0 
Senn (N.), Tuberculosis of the Genito-Urinary Organs, roy 8vo ...(Rebman) 17/0 
Shaw (B.), Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant, 2 vols. cr 8vo...(Richards) each 5/0 


Shore (L.), Hannibal; a Drama, cr 8V0.........+ pisadecadenanend eesdeseass «.(Richards) 5,0 
Smith (G. Armitage-), The Free Trade Movement and its Results (Blackie) 2/6 
Spettigne (A. H.), The Heritage of Eve, cr 8V0.......cc000 (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Tyack (G. S.), A Book about Bells, cr 8V0 .......s0.0000 punbdanadusuataenad (Andrews) 6/0 


anny (J.), How I Dished the Don, & other Stories, er 8vo (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Vaussore, a Son of Rousseau, His Journal, edited by F. Brune...(Methuen) 6/0 
Warden (F.), Little Miss Prim, cr 8vo ..... enitesasaassaieace sevusehpnsiosavers (White) 6/0 
Watson (T. H.), Naval Architecture, 8vo seseoeeee( Longmans) 15/0 
Welshmen in English Pulpits, cr 8vo ..... snassaned ecee seseecsesseesee(Alexander) 6/0 
Young (F. K.), The Grand Tactics of Chess, 870 ..cscssssecessssseceresee(Kee Paul) 18/0 



















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damrenn 
AnD UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.4.; TuE 
Internationa News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.4.; THe Supscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANt’s Liprary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haroxip A. Winson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





[*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 
above 6s. in price. ] 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusuisner, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
‘ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 
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“tIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. 


SPRING SEASON 1898. 
“LIBERTY” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED. | Darnty Faprics 1n Exc.usive Desi¢yug 


Over 200 New Patterns, many and Oolours Harmonies 
PRINTED BoTH SIDES ALIKE. AT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 


UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES. 
Prices from 63d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
Spring Patterns Post-free. 


Spring Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W: 
0O$S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 




















When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact] 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done whic. 
cannot afterwards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES | mr. JoHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 62 STRAND, Lonpon,W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0O. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 .. .. ww. . £388,952,800, 


FIRST 











SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 





“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.”—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”"—(TELEGEAM FROM 
Sr. PETERSBURG). 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 

FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancef, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, ” 





UNDERWEAR 
SHIRTS. 


” ” 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
FroM DORKING To 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s Back, at an 
elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are workshops and a large 
gymnasium. Inclu-ive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over Eight, 90 
guineas; under Hight, 60 guineas. 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 
and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. NEXT TKRM BEGINS APRIL 28th; Scholarshi 
Examination June 2nd. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master, Rev, W. 
MURBAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
» d Dairy, Scholarships, Dipl &e., 
epee ee PIN toe Farm and Dairy olarships, Diplomas, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


ata alt +, 


thts, = 
LEYS SCHOO, 
CAMBRIDGE. . 


"as 





Head- Master—Rev. W. T. A. BARBER, 
M.A. (Oantab), B.A. (Lond.), B.D. (Dublin), 





SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 3pp, 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a spl i 
Btudents have unique opportunities uf receiving a training, practical and 
theoretica), which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
BECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

BEXT TERM OOMMENCES on MAY 16th, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


rr, 

WELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for 4, 

last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Pan 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled performano., 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematen 
Distinctions, Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwi 
14 Open University Scholarships ga‘ned direct from the School, Hopi 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build. 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Ohemical Labora 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fe’ 
£9 153, ; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master, ~ 





Bt, Andrews, N.B. 
a ee 8S TO RT FORD 
NONOCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL, 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


Prospectus on Application. 
B A 2 Oo 0 LL b&b & G. &. 
Heap-MasTER .. ... 








Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. 





Elevated situation. Preparatory, Junior, and Upper Schools. 
Classical, Modern, and Army Sides. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 297u anp 30TH. 





Uo G@ 8 Ss © 2. 0- @. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 30th. 
Particulars may be obtained from HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Belton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with sonth aspect; on the 
sea wall.—_NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 27:h. 








ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rey, Fy 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limps My 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES Boys’ 

aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCHOOLS, uildings on hill-side facing due § 

sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Proe 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


| 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Limite 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ? 

Head-Mistress ... ... ... so «oo s+ oe Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4 to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses can be 
obtained from the Secretary, NEXT TERM, MAY 3rd, 1898, Private omni. 
buses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-Houce (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 


18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 
J ig ie COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 
i INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year) 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships, 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLA 




















UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GirpRzLsg, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradean (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 





NEXPENSIVE SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
Over 560 have already been educated. Thirty guineas per annum. Vicar, 
Warden, Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements; sports, diet, references, 
ke. Healthy village.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne Oolleze, near Winslow. 


Ss. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836, 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location, Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS, 








DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC. 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 
GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired.—Miss Wills can be seen until April 13th, at 8 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, from 10 to 1, or by appointment, 





ASD 1 SB” . 8. Cr SH 9: SO” AL 
36 HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Principals ... ino aN he ..» The Misses HEWITT. 
Thorough and efficient teaching on modern methods. Most comfortable 
ome, Good bracing air. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIbI!NIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th. Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
eonfined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.—A few BOARDERS 
TAKEN. Home and school life combined; Education on modern 
—— Healthy climate; lovely neighbourhood. Patrons: Bishop of 
urbam, Bishop of Bristol, and others. References: Mrs, Walter Ward (Miss 
Emily Lord), Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill; Miss Gladstone, Hawarden Castle. 
—Prospectus on application to Miss BURGKS, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898, 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
of the first B,Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies iz Durham. The Examination begins June lst. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th, 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER. 
BHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, ¢ 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 

days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.—TRINITY HOUSE 
SCHOOL. Preparatory for Public Schools and ‘Britannia.’ Boys 
received from 7 tol4. Climate, home surroundings, and individual attention 
render the School specially suitable for delicate and backward boys. NEXT 
TERM, MAY 4tb.—For references to parents and head-masters, &., apply> 
Rev. J. H. ASTLEY, M.A. (Cambridge). 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ Coll-ge; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75 a year. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. inJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fonrteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th 5 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitious, each of £50 
for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine hise 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete,—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For. GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews. References Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hots 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the ot of Languages, 

Musie, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoi 











LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
HrabD-MistREss—Mirs BURNS, 
BOARDING-HOUSE, 

Under the Control of the Counc'], 

2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Boardivg Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s, 4d. per term, 


lles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE ané 
KINDRED SUBJECTS.—Mies DREWRY will RESUME her Oourses of 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons early in MAY. She has time for more Schook 











Classes and Private Pupils. She examines and conducts a Reading Society for 
Home £tudents.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 
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portion FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
‘ EXAMINATIONS. 


L. HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
* assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REORIVING DAILY PUPILS 
at 103 Viotoria Street, 8.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


Terms and prospectus on application. 





Mr. 
and is now ( 
dor the above 





_ 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
PARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 
DB (Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department—Miss ROBERTSON, B.A. 
,URSE of EIGHT LECTURES on the TEACHING of SCIENOE, having 
b OOF ference to Experimental Methods, and with Demonstrations, will be 
ps n connection with this Department during the Easter Term on SATUR- 
fay MORNINGS from 10 to 12, beginning on MAY 7th. 
hk Course is specially intended to meet the requirements of Teachers of 
2 ral Elementary Science in Secondary Schools. | ? : ' 
Georrimited number of Women already engaged in Science Teaching will be 
admitted on payment of a fee of One Guinea. 
Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal — Miss ETHEL HURLBATI. 
SESSION 1897-98. 
Tue EASTER TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, APRIL 2lst. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 


in JUNE. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 





more KING’S SOHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 3lst 
at Durham and in London. School Fees, 0 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on Classical or Modern side,—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSK, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford, 


HERBORNE SCHOO L. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION whl be HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 


Sherborne. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 

late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENOE SOHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON RE- 
CEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough training and 
education. The School is situated in one of the healthiest parts of the town, 
and faces a large square. References kindly permitted to clergy, doctors, and 
others, Prospectus on application.—ASTWELL, The Avenue. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


LACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
POST of HEAD-MISTRESS will become VAOANT at the end of the 
Summer Term by the resignation of Miss Green. Candidates are requested to 
send their APPLICATIONS before May 15th to Mr. W. H. BREWER, 24 Shear 
Bank Road, Blackburn, from whom further information may be obtained. The 
testimonials should not exceed five in number, and fifteen printed or typewritten 
= — be forwarded, together with such references as the candidate may 
esire to offer. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C 
The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 2nd, 1898. Fees for Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, £125 if paid in one sum, £135 if paid in four instalments. 
The Prospectus, giving full information as to Classes, Scholarships, Prizes, &c., 
will be sent on application to Miss DOUIE, M.B., M.A., Secretary. 


ROCERS’ COMPANY.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, three in number, each of the 
value of £25(, and open only to British subjects, have been instituted by the 
Company as an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the 
causes and prevention of important diseases. The Company appoint annually. 
At the next election one of the present scholars, should he renew his applica- 
tion, will be entitled to a preference.—Applications may be made at any time 
before the end of April by letter addressed to the CLERK of the COMPANY, 
or a Princes Street, E.C., from whom particulars may be obtained. 
pru, * 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

d SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ya SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
































O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








T * P E-W RITIN G&G. 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Nearly 200 Pages, MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


MAY NUMBER, 
AWAKENED ROSSIA. Jotran Ratrag. 
Fourteen Illustrations from Drawings by T. de Thulstrup and Cariton 
T. Chapman, 

The most popular Picture in Russia—Grand-Duke Vladimir—General 
Obrutscheff—Grand-Duke Alexis—Vice-Admiral Tyrtoff—Types of Russian 
Soldiers and Sailors—A Oustom-house Squad—Horse Grenadiers—Imperial 
Hussar Guard of Tsarskoe—A Soldier of the Paulovsky Regiment—Uount 
Mouravieff—M. Witte—Railway Bridge across the Volga, near Sauiara— 
Characteristic Russian Men-of-War. 

THE TRANS-ISTHMIAN CANAL PROBLEM (With Map’. 


Colovel Witt1am Luptow, U.S.A. 
HOW ORDER No. 6 WENT THROUGH. AS 
LEFLARE 


TOLD BY SUN-DOWN 
e FrReperic REMINGTON. 
Three Illustrations by the Author. 
EAST SIDE OONSIDERATIONS. E. 8. Martiy. 
Ten Illustrations by W. A. Rogers. 

The Boy who kuew where there was a Tree—Thoe Beginning of a 
Mercantile Oareer—An Oriental Type—A Little Father—Feather-bed 
Day—The Sabbath: a Synagogue that was once a Church—The Sacred 
Scroll in the Synagogue—The Environment of Scholarship—A Tinkers’ 
Exchange, Hester Street--A Skirt-Vender. 

RODEN’S CORNER: a Novel. Part V. 
Four Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup. 
OLD CHESTER TALES II. GOOD FOR THE SOUL. Margaret DELAND. 
Two Illustrations (including Frontispiece) by Howard Pyle. 
THE BISHOP’S MEMORY: a Story. Marevekite Meriyaton. 
Two Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 
VARALLO AND THE VAL SESIA. Epwin Lorp WEExs. 
Initial and Eleven Illustrations from Drawings by E. L. Weeks. 
ead-piece—Initial—The Sacred Stairway—The Inn of the Three Kings 
—The Sacro Monte—Obrist and Saint Veronica—A Group from the Herod 
Chapel—A Group from ‘‘The Massacre of the Innocents "—The Entomb- 
ment—Peasant Women of Fobello—The Orchestra—Morning Mists. 
OLD SILE’S CLEM: a Story. Pascaat H. Coaarns. 
SOME BYWAYS OF THE BRAIN. Second Paper. Anprew Wi1son, M.D. 
THE THUNDER-THIEF: a Story. GELETT Buresss. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Professor W. T. Hewett. 
Initial and Five Illustrations from Drawings by F. V. Du Mond and A, B. 
Davies, after Old Prints. 
A BIRTHDAY POEM: a Story. Rosert Stewart. 
EDITOR'S STUDY. CuagLes DopLer WARNER. 
Zola and French Degeneracy—The Bourgeois in Art—The Partition of 


China. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
With Introductory Story by Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 


Illustrations by E. M, Ashe, Peter Newell, and Albert EB, Steraer, 


Henry Seton Merarmman, 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s. 
HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, Exq., HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P.. Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firra Epirtion, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s, 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


£2] WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS,—St. Petersburg, Stock. 
holm, Oopenhagen, and Christiania, accompanied by Mr, Con- 
nop Perowne, on the s.s. ‘St. Rognvald,.’ 24 days, 











For plan and details apply, 
SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


ees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS oe a oe 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpoy. Code: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





£30,000,000 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” — EF d 
—The Lancet, OO e 








Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References, 


Sold everywhere in 1/*, 2/*, 5/- and 10/- tins, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


FOR THE CIRCULATION 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, | 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 


per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 


STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LIBRARY. 


AND SALE 


ey 


24 Ledford Street, WC. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS will publish on 
Monday, the 25th wnst., Mr. ROBERT 
W. CHAMBERS’ (the Author of “Th 
Red Republic”) new Romance entitle 
“LORRAINE,” crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

*.* New Catalogue on Application, 





on Liberal Terms, 


At 
WILLIAM PO 


EPP eo 
(amaseers of NEW and SECOND-HAND Books 
TRAVEL AND SPORT A SPECIALITY . 


(No. 120, for APRIL), 
greatly reduced prices, post-free. 
TTER, 30 Exchange Street, East, Liverpool, 





PRICES OOKS.—ALL 


First Editions, Art, Theo 


or Exchanged. 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, 


OOKS OUT of PRINT or NEW BOOKS SUPPLIgp. 
—Please state wants. All letters answered. Zola’s “ Rome,” 33, ; Zola’s 
“Paris,” 1898, 3s. post-free. Black’s Atlas, 1897, 30s., cost £3 32. Owen Jones 
“Grammar of Ornament,” new (£5 5s.), £3 3s. Oatalogues post-free,—The 
HOLLAND BOOK CO., Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIEp, 


logy, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, no, 


State Wants. Patronised by _the Nobility EDWARD BAKER’S anne 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and (ata. 


logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choicg 


Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





THE MAY NUMBER 
I8 NOW READY 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY 


LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





IT CONTAINS: 
Melbourne. 
A picturesque account of the rise and develop- 
ment of Melbourne, accompanied by many beau- 
tiful views of streets and buildings. 
The Late John L. Pearson, R.A. 
Aun article by Mr. Cosmo Monxuovss, profusely 
illustrated with specimens of the best work of 
this famous architect. 


Comfort in Railway Travelling. 
The tirst of a series uf pipers on Hugiish and 
American passenger trains, with many pictures, 

Rupert of Hentzau. 
Mr. AntHony Hopre’s fascinating conclusion to 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

Old Memories. 
General Sir HuGH GouGn’s reminiscences of the 
Afghan Campaign and General Roberts’s march 
to Candahar. 

Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. 
A thrilling tale of Spanish adventure by Mr. C, 
J. CUTCLIFFE Hyne. Illustrated by Mr. Gren- 
ville Manton. 

La Bellerieuse. 
A romantic story of the stage by Mr. C. E. 
Ralmonpn. 

Lord Tottenham. 
A charming tale ot child-life by Miss E. Nressir, 
the well-known poetess, 

The MAY Number of the PALL MALL MAGA 
ZINE also coutains other papers of interest, many 
exquisite full-page plates, and several poems by 
Lady Linpsay, Norman Gatx, the Rev. A. Capes 
TARBOLTON, &. 


_ The PALL MALL MAGAZINE still maintains 
its position as the finest illustrated magazine in 
Great Britain. 

The Frontispiece of the May Number of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE is an original etching, “A 
STREET IN HILDESHEIM,” by B. ScHUMACHER. 


Despite its many attractions and the lavish char- 
acter of its illustrations, the price of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE is still 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


OFFICES: 
Loxpon: 18 CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 


No. 91, APRIL, 1898. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


MoBERLY’s “‘ MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD.” 

BuTLER OF WANTAGE. 

THE APOCALYPSE AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
Empire. 

Some Typicat NoveELs. 

SoLomon Oxsar MALAN, 

St. WILLIAM OF NoRWICH. 

EnGuish Poetry FROM WYATT TO MARLOWE, 

SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 

Tue Earty Stone AGE IN EUROPE. 

Tue Postaumovs PorpuLarity OF DANTE. 

LANDSCAPE IN POETRY. 

THE ATTEMPTED VINDICATION OF THE BULL 
** APOSTOLICH OUR,” 

SHort Notices. 


London: Sporriswoopr & Co., New Street Square. 








WORKS BY ROBERT BIRD. 


| JESUS, THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. ; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 
A CHILD’S RELIGION. 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. | 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


HE UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .......... sececeesessee 21,900,000 
TROBOT VO PANG . cccssscccsascsscssvese suis 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,060 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertaioed on application, 








New York; ASTOR-COUR! BUILDING, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





Aceident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
amen Liability Assurance, 
idelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


Er PSs’Ss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





IMEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- - 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9s, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


Per Dozen 
Bots, 3-Bots 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








IRKBECK BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 

below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 

lars, po2t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Llee‘ric-Lighting Ru'es Supplied. 
W. ©. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be seut.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
THE POTENTATE. 


A Romance by 
FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“pj < waeRich in colour.”—Morning Post. 
“ re abt romance of the Middle Ages...... 
Passages of love and adventure marshalled by a 


‘ d.”—Academy. 
skilled aay aitractive and unaffected style...... A very 


-s+ioand fascinating romance.” —Palt Mall Gazette. 
ay Admirably written.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. 


By CHARLES LE Gorric. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE MACMAHON ; or, The 
Story of the Seven Johns. By Owrn 
Buaney. Crown 8vo, 6s 


A NORTHERN HIGHWAY 


OF THE CZAR. By Ausyn TREVOR 

Barrre, Author of “Ice-bound on 

Kolguev.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The dedication of. this volume has been graciously 
accepted by His Majesty the Czar of Russia, 


SIAM, THE KINGDOM OF 
THE YELLOW ROBE. By Ernest 
Youna. Fully Illustrated, roy. 8vo, 15s. 


“ Flere isa book of which I can speak with unstinted 
praise,"—T. P. O’ConNoR in the Graphic, 


DEBATABLE CLAIMS. 


By Joun CHARLES Tarver, Author of 
“Some Observations of a _ Foster 
Parent.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One of the most remarkable books which have 
recently been published on education, a book which 
is full of Arnoldian insight, and by no means desti- 
tute of Arnoldian graces.” —Glasgow Herald. 


CONSTABLE’S SERIES OF 
HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROoO- 
MANCES. Edited by Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with Illustrations from contemporary 
Prints and Tapestries, 3s. 6d. per 
volume. 

HAROLD. Lord Lytton. 

CAMP OF REFUGE. C. Macfarlane. 

WESTWARD HO! C. Kingsley. 

READING ABBEY. C. Macfarlane. 
Others in preparation. 


THE PREACHING OF IS- 
LAM. By T. W. Arnoutp, B.A. With 

2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“One of the most elaborate and careful accounts 


of the spread of Mahomedanism in any language.” 
—Times, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN- 


SON. Edited by AuGusTINnE BIRRELL. 
6 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label or 
gilt extra, 12s. net; also half-morocco, 


18s. net. 
“Constable’s edition will long remain the best 
both for the general reader and the scholar.” 


—Keview of Reviews, 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In 48 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, 
£3 12s, net the set ; cloth gilt, gilt top, 
£4 16s. net the set; half-leather gilt, 
£6 net the set. Also sold in separate 
volumes. 
J “ This is one of the most charming editions of the 
Waverley Novels’ that we know, as well as one of 
the cheapest in the market.””—Glasgow Herald. 


CONSTABLE’S HANDATLAS 
OF INDIA. 60 Maps and Plans. 
Half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND 


GAZETTEER OF INDIA. Uniform 
a aaa Hand Atlas of India. 
is. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


By George Merepitn. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECTED POEMS. By 


: Grorcr MerepiTH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A volume which abounds in imaginative vision 
a8 well as intellectual strength.”—Standard, 
“These selected poems are a literary store.” 
*." A POCKET EDITI a re 
* ON, printed on H. = 
MADE PAPER, will Sele next —— 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 
WESTMINSTER. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


TRUSTEES: 
Sir ROBERT JARDINE of Oastlemilk, Bart. A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., Banker, Lincoln. 
Sir JOHN COWAN of Beeslach, Bart. J. A. CAMPBELL, Esq., of Stracathro, LL.D., M.P. 
The Right Hon. LORD WATSON of Thankerton. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE RESULTS REPORTED FOR THE YEAR 1897 = 
New Assurances completed, £1,265,700. New Premiums, £75,800, 
Tora, Premiums, £780,700. Torat Income, £1,135,100. 

Cuarms, including Bonus AppiTions*, £394,600. 

These averaged over 50 per cent. on the Assurances which participated. 

THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS now excren £10,500,000. 

Their IncreAss in the year was £565,400. 








HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


The SOOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving te the 
AssureD the fall benefit of the Low Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while 
at the same time retaining the WHoLe Sunetuvs for the Policyholders, 

Experience has proved that with economy and carefal management, these Premiums will not only secure 
greatly Lancer ASsuRANCES from the first, but, by reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the 
Common Fund from loss, will in many cases provide Eventual BeNnerits as large as can be obtained under 
the more usual system of High Premiums, 

The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from 
the first for the Yearly Payment which would generally elsewhere assure (with Profits) £1,000 only—the 
difference of £200 or £250 being equivalent to 


AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS OF 20 TO 25 PER CENT. 


The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders, and is reserved exclusively for those Members (more 
than half of those who enter) who survive the period at which their premiums, with compound interest at 
4 per cent., amount to the original assurances, no Share being given to those whose early deaths cause loss 
to the Oommon Fand. 

The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018. More than One Har of the Members 
who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled to BoNUSES which NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS 
DO NOT AS A RULE EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the average equal to am 
ADDITION OF ABOUT 50 PER CENT. to the policies which participated, 








The ARRANGEMENTS as to SURRENDER, NON-FORFEITURE, FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS en 
POLIOIES (within their value), and immediate PAYMENT of CLAIMS, as on all other points of practice, 
are framed entirely for the benefit of the Members, there being in a mutual society no opposing interests. 
Policies, as a rule, are World-Wide after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 





London: 9 King William Street, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


READY THIS DAY, ONE SHILLING, 


WHEN WAR BREAKS OUT 


Being a Selection from the Letters of Andrew D. Jones, 
the London Correspondent of “‘Calner's Weekly’’ during 
the War between GREAT BRITAIN and the Allied POWERS 
of FRANCE and RUSSIA, September 21st, 1900, to January 
Ist, 1901. 

By H. W. WILSON and ARNOLD WHITE. 











HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT AND ITS RESULTS. 


By G. ARMITAGE -SMITH, M.A., 
Principal of the Birkbeck Institution. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW | LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 334. APRIL, 198. Price 6s. No. 187. MAY, 1898, 8vo, price 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
THE STATE AND CONDITIONS OF LABOUR. Tue Durenna OF A Genius. By M. E. Francis 
Chaps, 13-15. 


Recent Sovar Eciipses. 
ENGLish Jesuits aNp Scottish IntrRIGves| Hymn 1n THE Time OF Wark AND TumutLts. By 
[ 


GENERAL BouRBAKI. 1581-82, Henry Newbolt, Author of ‘“‘ Admirals All.” 
BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. Tue Living GagmMENT OF THE Downs. By W. H. 
NOVELS OF AMERICAN LIFE. Hudson, 

THe UNDERSTANDING OF ARCHITECTURE, A Marcu Hare, By Charles Strachey. 
ANTIQUITIES OF HALLAMSHIRE. ErrtncG Forest. By P. Anderson Graham. 

PETER THE GREAT. Sunra: a Hrmatayan IpYtu. By Mrs. Diver: 

10, A Scottish BorpeR Cray. AT THE Sian or THE Sure. By Andrew Lang. 

ll, Tae FraNcH REVOLUTION AND MopERn France. | THE Finan Account or THE Donna. By the Editor. 


London: Lonomays, GREEN, and Co. 





ONS TR go Bo 








London; Lonemans, Gree, and Oo. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 


A Critical Study. By GEORGE BRANDES. 
2 vols., Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncnt, demy 8vo, 24s, net. 

Tue ATHENZUM.—“No other single work on Shakespeare in- 
cludes so much, and so much that is valuable. Dr. Brandes’s 
book is, in its way, encyclopedic, and we venture to say there are 
few people—few scholars—who would not find themselves the 
better informed and the wiser for its perusal.” 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
By H. B. IRVING. 
With 3 Portraits and a Facsimile, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

Tut Ovrntoox.—“ The book is very well done; the material 
has been carefully accumulated and assimilated; the argument 
is logical and compels conviction. The portrait is human and 
interesting.” 

LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


By RicHarp GaRNET?, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
Museum. 
LirrraturE.—* Dr. Garnett is lucid in arrangement, agreeable, 
and correct, and often powerful and felicitous in style. He has 
done a real service to both English and Italian literatures.” 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. Being an 


Account of the Mohmund and Tirah ag gern 1897. By LioneL JAMES, 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs and 
Maps and Plans, 1 vol. 8vo, 7s.6d. : , 
Tur Times.—* Both able and interesting. In view of recent 
criticisms the author’s diary of the operations in Tirah can be 
read with advantage.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 


By Water A, Wycxorr. With Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
A.T.Q.C., in Tue Speaker.—* Mr. Wyckoff writes as an alert 
and sensitive observer. His book leaves the impression of a sin- 
cerely truthful man. ‘The Workers’ really is a book.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A CHAMPION IN THE 
SEVENTIES: 


Being the True Record of some Passages in a Conflict of Social Faiths, 








By EDITH A. BARNETT. —_[Mondyy, 
THE OPEN BOAT, “*Stokizs:* 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of ‘“*The Ked Badge of Courage.” 


THE LONDONERS:: assvuxbrrv. 
By RUBERT HICHENS, Author of “The Green Carnation.” 


Puncu.—“ One of the most outrageous pieces of extravagant 
absurdity we have come across for many a day.” 


DREAMERS oF THE GHETTO. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 

Tue Acapemy.—“ No one can rise from reading the ‘ Dreamers 
of the Ghetto’ without perceiving that he has been in the 
presence of a master. Mr. Zangwill is the prose-poet of 
atmosphere. He lifts the air from the seventeenth century ; 
he enables us to breathe it.” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 

Mr. W. E. HENteEy, in Tue OvrLoox.—“I have read no book 
for long which contented me as this book. This story—excel- 
lently invented and excellently done—is one no lover of romance 
can afford to leave unread.” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
By J. A. STEUART, Author of “In the Day of Battle.” 
Tue Worip.—“ Its qualities place it far above the novels we 

are accustomed to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, 

romantic, and realistic.” 


KING CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By EDWIN PUGH, Author of “A Street in Suburbia.” 
Tue Patt Matt Gazerre.—“ Throughout, Mr. Pugh displays 

a deft conciseness and ease of workmanship that are exceptional. 

Distinctly, he is high above the ruck, and he should go far.” 


THE SCOURGESSTICK. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


_ Tue Darty TeLecrapu.—* Undeniably powerful and interest- 
ing.” 


A MAN WITH A MAID. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 
Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s, 6d. net. [Pioneer Series. 
LiTERATURE.—“ A vivid story; Mrs. Dudeney has knowledge 
and a keen dramatic insight, and she uses them to good purpose.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, VY.C. 


MESSRS, BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application, 








Medium 8vo, 18s. net, 


THE BASES OF DESIGN. By Warp 


Crane. With 200 Illustrations from Sketches by th 
pec ay y the Author, Photo, 


“ This collection of Lectures delivered by Mr, Orane to the Manchester Sch 
of Art will interest a!l who care for beauty of form or decoration, and will sap 
practical value to the art student or the apprentice in handicraft. It isa bookt; 4A 
was wanted, for it pies a place between the hard and fast Catalognes 4 
design such as Owen Jones's ‘Grammar of Ornament,’ and such works : 
Ruskin’s,”"—Daily Chronicle, as 








Feap. 4to, 30s. net, 


THE ROYAL GALLERY AT HAMPToN 


COURT ILLUSTRATED: being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures j 
the Queen’s Collection at that Pa ace, with Descriptive, Biographica) ont 
Critical Notes. Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 Plates, B 
Ernest Law, B.A., Author of * A History of Hampton Court Palace,” 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 10s, net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND, 1500-1800. By ReGinaLp Buomrisip, y A 
Exeter College, Oxford, Architect. With about 150 Iilustrations from Pen 
Drawings by the Author, and 99 Plates in Collotype and Half-Tone, Photo. 
graphs, Drawings, and Prints, 


NEW EDITION OF CONINGTON’S “ VIRGIL.” 


VIRGIL. Vol. I. (containing the Eclogues 


and Georgics). Edited by the late Jonn ConinoTon, M.A., and H. Nerrre. 
sHIP, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxtord 
Fifth Edition. Revised by F, HaveRFIELD, M.A., Christ Church, Oxtord 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Percy Groow, 


M.A. (Cantab, et: Oxon.), F.L.5., Examiner in Botany to the University of 
Oxford. With 275 Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. By 


General Sir EveLyn Woop, V.C., G.O.B., G.O.M.G., Adjutant-Genergl, 
“‘Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book, and the 
service also may be congratulated that among its field-marshals aud general 
officers on the active list are s0 many whocan emphasise their leading in the field 
by their literary counse!s in peace. Among that bind of able writers the 
Quartermaster-General of her Majesty’s Forces well holds his own,”’—Times, 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By Oommander 
Cuartes N. Rosinson, R.N., Assistant Editor of the Army and Navy 
Gazette. With,140 Llustrations. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


EROS AND PSYCHE: a Poem in Twelve 


Measures, The Story done into English from the Latin of Apuleins. By 
Rosert Bripges. Second Edition, Revised. Printed on Hand-made Paper 
at the Chiswick Press, 





Feap. 8vo, 58, net. 


SHORTER POEMS. By Rosert Bruncrs. 


Fifth Edition. Printed on Hand-made Paper. 


NEW ISSUE OF SADLER’S CHURCH COMMENTARY 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW, With 


Notes, Critical and Practical, and an Introduction, 2 Maps, and 3 Ex- 
cursuses: I, The Genealogies; II. The Star of the Magi; III. The 
Primacy of Peter. By the late Rev. M. F. SapLer, Rectur of Honiton, 
Prebendary of Wells. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 

With Notes, 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 


Critical and Practical, and an Introduction and Three Excursuses: I. On 
Demoniacal Possession; II. On the Brethren of our Lord; III, On the 
Authorship of the last twelve verses of Mark ; xvi. Sixth Edition, crown 
8vo,. [Ready May #nd. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS, Metr- 


cally Translated from the Old German Text by ALIcE Horton and Edited by 

Epwarp Bett, M.A. To which is prefixed the Essay on the “* Nibelungen 

Lied” by THomas CaRLYLE. 5s. 
** A new and excellent translation, faithful in sense and spirit, and admirably 
versified in the ancient ballad style......The version possesses the advantage of 
resembling the original, Every reader, moreover, will take pleasure in the 
rhythmical, well-rhymed verse; and students who know the old poem in its 
ancient form wil) scarcely be dissatisfied with the new presentation of the poets 
meaning.” —Standard. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, 


Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GzoreE Sampson. With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Right Hon, A. J. Batrour, M.P. Vol. Il, Containing 
ALCIPHRON, THE THEORY OF VISION, and other Works, 5s. 

(Vol, III, in the press. 





London: 





GEORGE BELL‘and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


s in THIRTEEN MontwLy VoLumms, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
To be Laued in gilt top, 6s. each, , : 7 





THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


w. M. THACKERAY’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises 
Aacitional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, 
and Drawings, 
Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-Books, 


AND EACH VOLUME WILL INCLUDE A MEMOIR IN THE FORM 
" OF AN INTRODUCTION 


By Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


The First Volume, containing 


VANITY FAIR, with 20 Full-page Tllus- 


trations, 11 Wood-cuts, a Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait, IS NOW 


READY, 
And a Volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire Edition 
will be completed on April 15th, 1899, 

From the Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We shall have, when the thirteen volumes of 
this edition are issued, not, indeed, a biography of Thackeray, but some- 
thing which will delightfully supply the place of a biography, and fill a 
regrettable gap in our literary records,” 

From the Guardian.—* Messrs, Smith, Elder, & Co. have done well to give a 
thoroughly ‘ holdable’ as well as readable form to the ‘ BIOGRAPHIOAL 
EDITION’ OF THA: KERAY. The new ‘ Vanity Fair’ is handsome enough 
for dignity, and yet light enough to be read with comfort.” 

*,° A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 

application, 


5 
MR. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 
1813-30. Edited by Lady Greacory. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
From the Atheneum :—“ This is a delightful book, which places the reader 
on terms of respectful intimacy with great personages, and instructs him in 
the easiest manner conceivable about momentous events,” 


EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY ; or, Mehemet Ali and his Successors until the British 
Occupation in 1882, By Donaup A, Camgron, H.B,M,’s Consul at Port 
Said. With a Map, post 8vo, 6s, 


From the Times :—“ A valuable handbook to the subject......Mr. Cameron has 
the rare gift of knowing what to leave out, and instead of confusing his pages 
with unimportant details he presents a clear outline picture filled in just 
enough to put the reader in possession of the necessary points.” 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


OINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Re- 
vised and expressly Adapted for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and 
Colonists. By W. H. O. Stavetey, F.R.C.S. England. Thirteenth and 
Cheaper Edition, with numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, 8s, 6d. 
_ From the Lancet :—‘ Fully succeeds in its object, and is essentially practical 
in its execution.” 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF 


ENGLISH NOW IN USE. By Joun Earte, M.A., Rector of Swanswick; 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford; Author 
of “English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage,” ‘‘ The Philology of 
the English Tongue,” &c. Orown 8vo, 6s, 
From the Athenzeum :—“ Professor Earle’s book is extremely interesting, 
and contains a great deal of original and useful information,” 





NEW NOVELS. 
Just published.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SENORITA MONTENAR. 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH, 


Author of “On a Surf-bound Ooast,” “Glimpses of Feverland,” 
“Captain Enderis,” &c, 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, 


AND HIS ADVENTURES AT TICONDEROGA AND QUEBEC. By J. A. 
ALTSHELER, Author of “The Sun of Saratoga.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

From the Academy :—“ A dashing tale of war, love, and adventure,”” 

From the Pall Mall Gazette:—‘ A right good story. The excitement is con- 
sistently sustained,” 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS, 
FiakTs FoR THR FLaG.—V. George II.) A COMRADE OF THE NAPIERS, By 
at Dettingen, By the Rey. W. H.| Stephen Gwynn. 
Fitchett, A Dotca Interior. By Miss J. O. E. 
James Parx. By Leslie Stephen. de Vries, 
on , SoctaL EvoturTion In Japay. By 
80Ne Rell Ming oe egg espana regan 





. V. Lucas. GRIEF AND Gop. By Stephen Phillips. 
AV: ‘ Sisters. By Mrs, Fuller Maitland, 
ong 70 Comritaxe. By Andrée Tue Ermics oF THE Tramp, By F. 


A Farervr D:; P By M i 
INNER Party, By Mrs. ; 
ii. Meyer Henne. Sapeneerns s Humour. By W. B. 
Ar Sropey’s Gate. By Horace}Tue Castie Inn. Chaps. 18-20, By 
Hutchinsor, Stanley Weyman. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ on April 26th. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


A MINGLED YARN. 


The Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathanicl 
Gubbins), Author of ‘“‘Cakes and Ale,” &e. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


THE CHASE, THE TURF, 
AND THE ROAD. 


By NIMROD. 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Hzersert Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Maclise, R.A., 
and with Coloured Photogravure and other Plates from 
the Original Illustrations by Alken, and several 
Reproductious of Old Portraits. 


Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. Also a Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 200 copies, Two Guineas net. 





New Novels. 
A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By Mavup OxEenpeEn, Author of “ Interludes.” Cloth, 6s. 
World.—* There is pienty of variety in Miss Oxenden’s new story, and tie 
threads of a very interesting plot are cleverly held together.” 
Scotman,—“ A capital piece of latter-day fiction.” 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 


By R. W. K. Epwarps. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ One of the most vivid, engrossing, and convincing 
narratives that it has ever been our good fortune to read,”’ 

World.—‘* Complete originality marks this curious story of the life of a hand- 
ful of people on a rocky islet in the Atlantic off the Irish coast. The people, tha 
talk, the ways, are admirably given; and the author’s humour plays over the 
whole group, the scene, and the inciden's with peculiar quaintress and grace.” 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. Coteriner. Oloth, 6s. 

Spectator.—‘‘ We despair of giving to those who bave not read this beantiful 
romance an adequate impres:ion of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, 
the freshness, subtlety, and distinction of its dialogue, and the poignant interest 
excited in the fortunes of the leading ‘dramatis persone,’” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A work of remarkable anility.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ One of the most remarkable stories that we have read 
far many a day.” 

Saturday Review.— It stands prominent’y forward as one of the best historical 
novels of the year.” 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY 


PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. O. Simpson (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 16s, 

Standard.—“‘ Mrs. Simpson’s work should appeal with success to a wide circle 
of readers. It is charmingly written and pleasant to read.” 

Guardian.—** This is a delightful book. A long succession of familiar names 
flits across Mrs. Simpson’s pages, and she has something interesting or amusing 
to tell us about all of them.” f 

Truth.—" A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of his- 
torical importance.” 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 
HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, BerNarRD HOLLAND, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE 


SUDAN. By Statiw Paswa, C.B. Translated by Licut.-Col. WinearTe, 
D.S.0. New and Popular Edition, 6. 


Books for the Country House. 
POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY 


FOR FARMERS AND OOTTAGERS. By Epwarp Browy, F.L.S. New 
and completely Revised Kdition, 4to, 63. 


PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. By 


Epwaxp Browy, F.L.S. Fully Llustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 


GARDENER. By the Very Rev. 8S. Reryoups Hous, Dean of Rochester. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6:. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very 


Rev. 8S. Reynoups Hoe, Dean of Rochester. Fifteenth Rdition, Illustrated 
by H. G, Moon and G. Elgood. Presentation Edition with Coloured Plates, 
10s. 6d.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


the Rev. H. N. Ertacomss, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. 
Tllustrated by Major E. B. Ricketts. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT 


OF SHAKESPEARE. By Rev. H. N. Extacomsg, M.A., Vicar of Bitton. 
Illustrated by Major E. B. Ricketts. Large crown 8vo, 20s. 6d. 


PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. 


Wuirr, Lecturer to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, 
&c, Fully llustrated, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6 











Nondon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Strect. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S 
SPRING LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY 


By Exten Tuorneycrorr Fow.ier, Author of “Cupid’s 
Garden,” &e. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURNS AND MRS. DUN- 
LOP. Correspondence now Published in Full for the First 
Time, with Elucidations. By Wiii1am Wattacr. With 
Portrait of Mrs, Dunlop, and Fac-similes. 


“It is extremely fortunate that the work has been undertaken by an editor 
like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, thoronghness,and minute knowledge of his 
subject ensure a satisfactory result. He has brought together nearly all the 
letters of Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop; not only those which have been 
already published, but a large number which Mrs. Dunlop retained unhandled 
till her death. These new letters have been interwoven with the old, elucidations 
and connecting explanations added, and the whole presented skilfully in an 
almost unbroken narrative.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LADY FRY OF 


DARLINGTON. By Exiza Orme, LL.B. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS OF THE SORROW- 
aan By the Rev. Joun Watson, D.D. (Ian 


** Fresh and readable. The volume is a delightful one.”—Glasgow Herald, 





SECOND EDITION, completing 23rd Thousand. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Un- 


published Addresses. By Henry Drummonp. With Intro- 
ductory Sketches by W. Rozsrertson Nicont and Ian 
MACLAREN. 


“* These addresses are written in a singularly beautiful style, and contain much 
beautiful thinking, showing that the writer had pondered deeply on some of 
the most spiritual aspects of religion. They will, we are sure, be much prized 
by the many admirers of their author.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DR. WILLIAM MOON AND HIS 


WORK FOR THE BLIND. By the Rev. Jonn Rutuer- 
FORD, M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRIGHTER YEARS: the Second Volume 


of the Autobiography of Sydney Watson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE’S LOOK-OUT: the Autobiography 
of Sydney Watson. With Photogravure Portrait. 


** An exciting story of a life which was familiar with scenes and incidents that 
do not fall to the lot of more than a minority of us. Mr. Watson knows how to 
= his reminiscences into a form which cannot fail to be interesting, and, wa 

elieve, will be read with profit by many. They appear in a decidedly tasteful 
form.”—Literary World. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


COLOSSIAN STUDIES. Lessons in 


Faith and Holiness from St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon. By Rev. Hanpuey C. G. Mout, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. Lessons in 


Faith and Love from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 


“Dr. Moule carefully translates and paraphrases each section of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, and draws out the permanent lessons of faith and love 
which it contains; he has made a wise choice of the book of the Bible on whieh 
to comment, and has treated it with wisdom and reverence...... It is a book to be 
pondered over in meditation, and we think that those who so use it will find 
themselves repaid.’’—Guardian. 


Imperial 8vo, 15s. 


TRAL AFRICA: a Record of Twenty Years’ Pioneering in 
the Upper Zambesi, among the Banyai and Barotsi. By 
Francois CorLuarp, Paris Evangelical Mission. Translated 
and Edited by C. W. MacxrnTosu, with Photogravure Por- 
trait and 40 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
**Quite one of the best books of African travel which we have encountered in 
recent years......We have seldom read a more fascinating book of missionary 
travel, or one which gives a more detailed and realistic account of the difficulties 
that beset those who attempt to carry a new idea of human life to the fierce and 
degraded natives who inhabit the heart of the Dark Continent.”—Standard. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








cy 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ¢9 
BROWN MEN AND WOMEN; or, The South Sea Islandy 


in 1895 and 1896. By Epwarp Rerves. With Ma i 
Illustrations from new Photographs, 10s. 6d. P, Music, and 69 fine 
“An enthrallingly interesting book, In straightforward nervous Engi. 

brings before us life in the South Sea Islands. At the end of his book M Osh he 
has a slashing indictment of missionary theocracy; evidently he knows 3 i. hy 
is talking about.”—Biack AND WuitTE. “Its value is materially enhanced . Me 
set of curious and characteristic illustrations which he has collected on his ¥ the 
—ScoTsMAN. Cruise,” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THIRTY-NINE YEARS IN THE 


ARMY. By Sir OHarLES ALEXANDER GORDON, K.O.B. 8vo, 12s, Gwali 
the Battle of Maharajpore, 1843 ; the Gold Coast of Africa, 1847-48; the rea 
Matiny, 1857-53; the Expedition to China, 1860-61; the Sioge of Pat 
1870-71, &. aris, 
** An extremely interesting and instructive narrative; a book which cannot fai 
to find favour with a large variety of readers.”—UniTED SERVICE Magazivg fa 








FOUR NEW NOVELS.—Each 6s, 
(1) THE ROMANCE OF A NAUTCH GIRL. By divs, 


FRANK PENNY. [This da 

The scene is laid in Southern India, and the book depicts native and Buropes 
life and character. The plot turns upon the disappearance of an Englishman 
who has mized himself up with a devil-dancing function, ” 


(2.) FOR THE LIFE OF OTHERS. By G. Carvery, 


(Second Edition 
“* For a long time there has issued from the press nothing in our creative litera 
ture more perfect.”—BIRMINGHAM Post. ‘* Essentially a masterpiece. Th 
best novel that has appeared since the spring.” — Book GazettE. “Of absorbing 
interest.”—Grascow HERALD. “One of the most notable novels we have lately 
met,” — BooxsELLER. ‘Deeply interesting and stimulating.” — Paty Hach 
GAZETTE. 


(3.) A PRINCESS OF ISLAM. By J. W. Surry, 
0.8.1. Second Edition. 

“A very remarkable book, not only as a deeply interesting story, told in an 
admirable style, but as an exposition of the whole side of the life of Mahommedan 
native princes and their courts, and the relations of Englishmen with them, The 
absorbingly interesting figure in this strange realistic romance is the Indian 
Princess.”—WorLD. ‘* Worked out on much the same lines as ‘ Enoch Arden’ 4 
very notable study of female character.”—GLasaow HERALD. ; 


(4.) BETWEEN TWO WIVES; or, A Doctor’s Dilemma, 


is the title of a New Novel by Mr. W. Turvitix, Author of 
“Cousin Tom.” It is now ready. 


STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Vol. L: 
Protozoa to Chaetognatha. By Apam Sepewick, Fellow and Tator of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Reader of Animal Morphology in the 
University of Cambridge. With 472 Illustrations, 183, 

AARBERT : a Drama without Stage or Scenery, Wrought 
~ ie ae in Many Metres, mostly Lyrical. By WiLLiam Marsuatt. 

DP. Vie359, 53. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 








Just published, Medium 8vo, buckram, 21s. 


SHORT STALKS: 


SECOND SERIES. 
Comprising Trips in Somaliland, Sinai, 
the Eastern Desert of Egypt, Crete, 
the Carpathian Mountains, and Daghestan. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With 89 Page Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 OOCKSPUR STREET, OHARING CROSS, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.’’—Standard, 


** A very interesting series,”",—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, H.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIUALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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Che Times 
Offers, the 1898 Reprint of the Ninth Edition 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


HE TIMES is enabled to give its readers the opportunity of acquiring 2 most important work of reference at a peculiarly advantageous price. The offer 

T js the result of an arrangement made with the well-known publishing hous of A, and ©. Black, and concerns the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

This great netional work, first published in 1771, has been revised and enlarged from time to time, and the sale of the existing edition—the Ninth—has 

been so large that fresh printings have been continually required. The sale of the work has, however, been in great measure confined to libraries and 

clubs, and to such private persons as could, without inconvenience, purchase a eostly book. The publishers’ catalogue price was £37, and the greater 

number of copies sold have been supplied by booksellers who gave no very material discount to their customers. The Times is now, however, by the terms 

of its contract with the publishers, in a position to accept advance subscriptions for the 1898 Reprint of the ENcycLopapia Britannica (Ninth 
Edition) at prices, and upon conditions, which will bring a work of unlimited value within the reach of purchasers whose means are not unlimited. 


Every copy of the 1898 Reprint will be in EVERY RESPECT as desirable as any of the copies previously offered by Messrs. A. and C. Biack, the 
publishers of the Encycrormpra Brivaynica, at the higher prices, The volumes are of the same size and shape, the same coloured plates and steel 
engravings, the same high quality of paper, printing, and binding: 








The same book, but, for the moment, it may be secured at a very different price. 


THE SPECIAL PRICES FOR THE TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES. 


OLOTH BINDING, with Gilt Tops............00 £14 | HALF MOROOCO (which we recommend@)......... £18 | FULL MOROCCO, Full Gilt Edges, a 
Or 14 Guineas in Monthly Payments. Or 18 Guineas in Monthly Payments. sumptuons binding for special purposes...£25 
PUBLISHERS’ CATALOGUE PRICE, £37. PUBLISHERS’ CATALOGUE PRICE, £45. Or 25 Guineas in Monthly Payments, 


Applications will be consecutively numbered, and the sets will be delivered in rotation. 


Purchasers who desire to make MONTHLY PAYMENTS should at once remit 
ONE GUINEA 


to the Publisher of The Times, accompanied by the order form which appears on this page, This form should be carefully read and legibly filled up. 


NO DISCRIMINATION WILL BE MADE, in arranging the sequence of deliveries, between purchasers who pay the whole sum in advance 
and those who elect to pay by instalments. The purchaser who pays only One Guinea with his application will receive his twenty-five volumes, all at one time, 


before his second payment is due. 
THE PLAN OF SALE. 
Semen any he Shee a ee | Persons who pay one guinea at a time secure this advantage: 


1. The sum of 5 per cent., one shilling in the guinea, They wait for more than a year before they make the last payment, but the 
2, The trouble of making successive monthly remittances, last volume is delivered before the second payment is made. 


IN EITHER CASE, 


The twenty-five volumes are delivered at one time. The subscriber is not bothered with odd volumes, 


The plan and method of the EncrcLorxpIa BrirTawnica appeal not only to } his bones.” Half the intelligent squires of the country—and an intelligent squire 
those who desire to increase their stock of information, but to the men—and | is, like an intelligent naval officer, about twice as intellectually inquisitive as any- 
women—who have already enjoyed the fullest opportucities of education, and | body else you meet, being the victim of a perpetually unslaked thirst—are jast in 
who desire to ‘rivet’ their knowledge (as a writer in the Spectator expressed that position, and an Encyclopmdia which tuey can consult quickly and with hope 
the need). They go tothe EncycLorzpia not to paint themselves a false com- | isas pleasant to them as a conversable doctor within reach 1s to a valetudinarian.’” 
plexion of learning, but to refresh and clarify impressions already received. The EncycLopmp1aA Britannica (Ninth Edition) consists of 24 volumes of 
Their school days are over, they are not searching for tags of Latin verse or | 950 pages each, and of a 25th volume containing an elaborata index to the 
ematterings of chemistry, but for larze appreciations of literature and art, com- | whole, and a detailed list of contributors. The volumes are 11} inches in height, 
prehensive reviews of historical and scientific progress. 9} inches in depth, and 2} inches in thickness, The Half Morocco binding is of 

Quoting again from the Spectator :—** Very few quite recognise either the range genuine goat skin, sumach-tanned. This leather, clear in colour, elastic and 
or the vagueness of the information possessed by the educated. Each man pro- | soft, yct firm and fine in grain and texture, “resists wear and tear and the 
bably knows well, in many cases singularly well, bis own subject—i.e., the sub- | action of gas and heated air better than any other leather” (Ency. Brit. 
ject he is obliged to know, whetber for pecuniary reasons or professional | vol. xiv. p. 538), The colour is a deep maroon, relieved by the gold stamping of 
reasons, or reasons of pride—and probably one other subject, which isthe recrea- | the back. The Full Morocco binding is of the finest leather, dark green in 
tion of his mind, and is, three times out of five, something quite alieu to the | colour, with rolled gold edges throughont, and the Royal Arms stamped in gold 
mental pursnit you would expect him to be interested in ; but he also knows in on the side cover. In addition to the 30,000,000 words of letterpress which 
a way—or, rather, thinks he knows—some ninety-eight others. Asa fact, hedoes | orcupy the 22,000 pages, the EncYcLOPzDIA contains 338 full page plates and 
not know them, but has only certain ideas about them, the débris, very often, of | 671 maps and plans, There are over 9,000 other illustrations. For the MS. 
half-forgotten, half-imperfect reading ; and whenever he has to use such know- | alone a sum of more than £60,000 was paid to the 1,100 contributors, and the 
ledge, or is brought to book about it by a serious question or a conversational con- | printing, illustrating, and binding, which are of the highest quality, entailed a 
tradiction, he wants to revive his memory, or, as he phrases it, to ‘look his facts | so much greater expenditure that the EncycLopapta is unquestionably the most 
up,’ He knows the impression the figure has made on him, but he has ‘ forgotten | cost ly production ever offered to the public, 





The Times 


Reprint of the Ninth Edition of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


To Mr. George Epwarp Wrieut, The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.O0. 


Herewith remittance for One Guinea. Kindly reserve for me one set of the EncycLopap1a Britannica (Ninth Edition), bound in (a) 
for which I agree to make to yon or to any ore you may appoint further payments amounting to (b) Gouineag, at the rate of One Gnines 
per month, the firstof the payments to be made against delivery, as below agreed, of the twenty-five volames of the ENCYCLOPEDIA KriTANNICA, and the remaining 
payments on the corresponding day of each succeeding day until complete. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, 
shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. 


I further agree that, if, owing to unforeseen circumstances of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered at the date mentioned, the 
return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


I further request that the EncycLoPapia Britannica be delivered to 





COP sat cneccniicccnsctrcetantstedecneeiindaataveeda sasteaaiies pissanneened doce ccceceveseoescoseroeeceneseetecescceosocccsesccccoccesocece 
PTINOGR, occsecccecseseve qsaueedevelésandantvaberesade iahebiisnineanihasncinedisicmenigiinamintllieietiaginmiddeadedadicete tiie 
(Sp) =§«§._ — atts soracecncens teseereees sate i qakas duduaa dbsinesmoniousdsassehassesbadontenivsinatedtadeasgvesuh od risaaaatacuider aaa eee 
Please sign here........ dadsssdcdadexdadudddsnisntdtcndubadiatdeleviseaaaneoate tna dda seadadabuacadbaduasainaied piadereas r 
MINN cscdsvivisnidcceses’ dbssibndschioniadessnesesussesiobaees enchedeenseesesuces ebaeee - 








(a) Insert here cloth,” “half-morocco,” or “fall morocco.” 
(b) Insert here “thirteen”’ if cloth binding is chosen, 
“‘seventeen”” if half-morocco binding is chosen, 
y “twenty-four” if full morocco binding is chosen. 
If without the London Postal district add name of LONDON Station, Shipping Office, or Forwarding Agent here, beyond which point carriage will be at 
charge of purchasers. 
If form required for ready money payment it can be altered. 


(c 


= 


NOTICE, 
. This form need not be used when making an application, but a similar form can be obtained at The Times Office, or will be forwarded to any person upon 
receipt of his request for the same accompanied by stamp for postage. 
If this form is used signature must be in the place indicated. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 





THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 


By WM. LAIRD CLOWES, In 5 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 
Tue ContrisvToRrs.—The present Work, in the preparation of which Mr. Larrp Crowes is being assisted by Sir Clements Mesamam, ©.0. P.RGS,: 


Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N.; Mr. H. W. Witson, Author of *‘Ironciads in Action”; Mr. THEopoORE RoosevELT, Assist. Sec. U.S. Navy; 


oe UGHTow, 


and many other competent writers, aims at being a trustworthy and, so far as space allows, a complete history, from the earliest times to the vrezent. 

Score oF THE WoRK.—Hitherto there has been no complete history of the Royal Navy of Great Britain. Moreover, no British Naval History extant is 
thoroughly well illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from Contemporary and Authentic Sources. The first volume cf the History brings 
the Narrative to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the second to the year 1745, Each volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken 


either for Sets or for Separate Volumes. 


SOME REVIEWS OF VOL. II. 


* This magnum opus, if completed with the same careful and patient study which marks the two volumes now before the public, will be a worthy memorial of our 
WOM history that will take high rank among the literary achievements of the Victorian Era.”—Daily Chronicle. , 

** It has been left for Mr. Laird Olowes...... to give us in fact a veritable history of the navy, which shall not only be extremely interesting to the general 
reader, but a standard work of reference for professional men.”— Western Morning News. . —Scoteman, 

“The present instalment goes to confirm the promise of the first volume that the Royal Navy is at length to have a history based on the best principles.” 


“ This exhaustive and elaborate history.""—Daily News. 


“ The volume stands alone as a record of the period with which it deals.’’"—Morning Post, 


ALL THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS. Written and Illustrated by Frep, T, 


JANE. With Hundreds of Illustrations, The Text is in English, French, German, and Italian, and the body of the Work consists of carefally authenti. 
cated Portraits of every Warship of any fighting value whatever. A special point is made of noting any slight difference of detail between sister ships 
characteristic peculiarities, and the like, while the system of arrangement is such that the namo of a strange vessel can be discovered immediately, Size 


8in. by 12in, Second Kdition, oblong, cloth, 10s. 6d net. 
* Destined to be a great and legitimate success,”—Le Yacht. 


| “* Must prove invaluable to naval officers.”—Scotsman, 


FIFTH EDITION.—REVISED AND WITH NEW OHAPTER ON THE AMERIOAN NAVY, 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION. By H. W. Witson. With Introduction by Captain 


A. T. MAHAN, Fully Illustrated, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. 


—T 
** As Oaptain Mahan says in his singularly wise and pregnant introduction, ‘ Its title is narrower than its actual scope...... It is in form an oe to history" 
** The Naval world will be the wiser for the book, which will take its place as a standard work and will long retain that position.”"—Standard, 


THE AMERICAN NAVY: its Growth and Achievements. By Lieut.-Commander 


J. D. J. KELLEY, U.S.N., and 24 Full-page Water-colour Drawings by FRED. S. COZZENS, representing every type of U.S. Fighting Ship from 1773, and 

every Ship of the present American Navy, with over 100 Text Illustrations. Oblong 4to, Three Guineas net. 
The Times (April 4th, 1898) says :—*‘ The very beautiful coloured illustrations and sketches in black and white of American warships, new and old, which 
adorn so iously this hand uarto, would suffice to recommend it to all who concern themselves with naval matters, even if the drawings were not 





is 


accompanied by a commentary which is full of historical interest and very pleasantly written.” 


THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN SEA- POWER, 


PRESENT AND FOTURE. By Captain A. T. MAHAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. not. 
‘This new work is in reality and in substance the mature fruit of his prolonged studies in that domain of history which he has made so pre-eminently 


this own.” —Times, 





VOLUME II. READY IN MAY. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. [Illustrated by over 500 Pictures— 


380 Water-colour Drawings and 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches. By JAMES TISSOT. 

The ENGLISH EDITION, dedicated by Special Permission to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Two vols. of about 300 pages each, large imperial 4to. Tho 
publishers are also issuing the Work in Twelve Parts, appearing at monthly intervals. The First Seven Parts can now be obtained, 21s. net each, Also Vol, 3 
‘bound in cloth, £6 63, net; leather, £6 16s. 6d. net. Subscriptions are only taken for the Complete Work. 

The Times says of Part I. :—‘*‘When completed this will be the most sumptuous New Testament in existence.” 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN BRITISH GUIANA. By 


Honey Kreger, M.A. With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
[May 2nd, 


THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA. By Henry M. Srantey, 
M.P., &c., Author of “ Through the Dark Continent,” “In Darkest Africa,” 
&c, Being an Account of his Recent Visit to Rhodesia, the Transvaal, Cape 
Colony, and Natal. Or, 8vo, with Maps and Iilustrations, 23, 6d 


THE PIONEERS OF THE KLONDYKE: being an 
Account of Two Years’ Police Service on the Yukon. Narrated by M. H. E. 
Hayne, of the North-West Mounted Police, and Recorded by H. West 
TaYLog. Illustrated by Photographs taken on the spot. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

** By far the most readable and generally interesting which has yet reached us 
describing the Yukon goldfields.’’—TZimes. 


ROUGHING IT IN SIBERIA: with some Account of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and the Gold-Mining Industry of Asiatic Russia, 
By Rosegt Louis Jerrerson, Author of “ Awheel_to Moscow.” With Map 
and pumeroua I/lustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Ready. 


THE FAROE ISLANDS. By J. Russevu-Jearrreson, 


F.R.G.S., Author of “Sport in Iceland and Spitzbergen,” &. With Mapand 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. [ Ready. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
A HISTORY OF CHINA. By Frepx. We.ts WILLIAMs, 


Instructor in Oriental History in Yale University. Domy 8vo, 143. [Ready, 

*,.* Some years ago, the late ir. 8. Wells Williams, LL.D., Professor of the 
Chinese Language and Literature in Yale College, published under the title of 
“* The Middle Kingdom” a standard work containing a survey of the geography, 
government, literature, social life, arts and history of the Chinese Empire and 
its inhabitants. The historical chapters in the latter form the basis of this 
“History of China,” which the author's son has prepared. A concluding 
chapter narrates recent events in Chima 


THE ROMANCE OF A REGIMENT. Being the True 
and Diverting Story of the Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, how they were 
Caught and held in ‘Captivity, 1713-1740. By J. R. Hurcuinson, B.A. 

i Frontispiecs of a Grenadier, 6s. [Next week, 


Orown 8vo, with Coloured 
AUSTRALIA’S FIRST PREACHER: the Rev. Ricuarp 


JOHNSON, first Chaplain of New South Wales. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. 
Anthor of “ The Last of the Tasmanians,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloti, 4s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF NEW 


ZEALAND. Settlement of Otago. By Taomas Mortanp HockeEn, M.R.C.S. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


ng., F.L.S. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, THE LIFE AND 


LETTERS OF, By Mrs, James T. Fietps. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
7 [Second Edition preparing. 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: an Interpretation. 


By ExizasetH Stuart Peers (Mrs. Warp), Author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,”’ 
&c. Orown 8vo, [ Ready. 


68. 

OUR HERITAGE IN THE CHURCH. Papers Written 
for Divinity Students in Japan. By Epwarp BickerstetH, D.D., late 
Bishop of South Tokyo, Japan. With a Preface by the Right Rev. B. F. 
Westcort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. [Ready. 


THE CARE OF THE SICK AT HOME AND IN THE 
HOSPITAL: a Handbook for Families and for Nurses. By Dr. Ta. BILL- 
ROTH, late Professor of Surgery in Vienna. Translated, by special authority 
of the Author, by J. Bentatn Enpean. Fifth and Popular Kdition, Lilus- 
trated, Revised, and Enlarged, crown 8vo, extra cloth, 23. 

® A book which every woman should read,”—Athenzum, 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. ‘ 
THE TWO CAPTAINS. By W. Crarx Russet, Author 


of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 4 Full- 
page Illustrations, 63. 

“So long as Mr. W. Olark Russell continues to write rollicking romances of 
the rolling main which are as good as ‘The Two Oaptains,’ so long will he retain 
his firm hold upon youthful imaginations. A good buccaneering story is always 
sure to become popular, and this is one of the best; it smacks most indubitably 
of piracy and pitch.” —World. 

“The history of two desperate men is goielir richer in exciting incident than 
any book the author has yet written.”—Morning Post. 


HERNANI THE JEW: a Story of Russian Oppression. 
By A. N. Homer, Author of “The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam.” 
Orown 8vo, 63. %,* This Novel has been forbidden in Russia, 

**A fine, fall-bodied romance, with the Polish rebellion of 1863 for its subject 
esse the novel is fall of promise.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CARSTAIRS OF CASTLE CRAIG: a Chronicle 


Edited from the Notes of JouHn Frourke Carstairs, Esq. By Harrier 
CaRMICHAEL, M.A., Author of “ Rooted in Dishonour.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Quite one of the best novels that have been published recently.”"—Iiterature. 


BARBARA BLOMBERG: a Romance of the Days of 
Charles V. By Dr. GzorG@ Esers, Author of “ An Egyptian Princess,” &, 
2 vols., 63. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HONOURABLE PETER STIRLING.” 


THE GREAT K. & A. TRAIN ROBBERY. By Pavt 


LEICESTER Forp, Crown 8yvo, with Frontispiece, 53, 


THE MASSARENES. By Ovrpa. Sixth Edition, crown 


8vo, 580 pp., 63. 
“ Ouida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarenes,” is, from every point of view, excel- 
lent.” —Punch. 
“So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it will seem to most 
readers tantalisingly short.”—Truth. 
NEW WRI 


BY A TER. 
THE STORY OF JOHN SHIP, MARINER: a Romance 


of the Farée Islands. By KnarF Exivas. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 53. [Ready 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S 2s. 6d. STANDARD NOVELS. 
TALES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. By R 


ead. 
BLacKMORE,. (May. 
STONEWALL’S SCOUT. By R. E. Horstey. 
JACK STAPLETON. By Commander Cuaupe Hagpine, 
RN, 
NEW VOLUMES IN LOW’S 6d. SERIES. 


JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. By W. Cuark 


RUSSELL. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Crarx Russz.. 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF NURSING. Written by 


various Contributors, consisting entirely of Medical Men and Nurses. 
Kdited by Honor Morten, Author of ‘The Nurse’s Dictionary,” &. 8v0, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, net. (Just ready. 











London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, E.C. 
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Lonpvon: Printed by Love & Wrman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.0.; and Published by Jouw James Bakes, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 


Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “* Spxcrator” Otfice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, 


April 23rd, 1893. 








